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study is an attempt to explicate empirically 

yarious leyels 

; • i i . ’ • of partisanship/ : ,{ As .with many empirical Rtudics , :it raises more 

: / „' |; , .V'i; questions : than Vit ; answer^.;', liopefunyV-iothers will seek further :' : ' 

. pVVVf^ ; &Vl evidence for certain specuia^ which arise from the analyses /v :• ?•.;// 

||| fV| ' |,;- V|;i IV V ^ presented here/|,:/ ; |;.\ ; ^ ^ I'lO'''. ' '| ; V : ';-^ ^;'V;'-V ' ^ - ; v? f \ ' ’• '• V • V. ■ :• |J : I f QVI . |.l .- 

■ ; |/.. ' ?:l-kkk'i A large numbier • of people made very substantial coritributions 

/|: |v ; | to the preparation;; of : this report . 1 w like to thank especially 

hislpersistencc, •*“ - *• - e ~ 1 

'V 'I ■•■ Pk"-’^kr ar) d research, assis tan ts in 'I the colic 

reported here .;f I would; ' also;.; like ;'.tc 
team of ^yery capable . assistants 
\j$f‘ '$ix$ sj/M' * n : c lus t & r f ana: ly: s is f te chniques De« 

r«,i «riv hoinftil throughout this study in facilitaiting : its; progress . ; 

ceitothankthe many legislators and legislative 
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, ; . :.i„ 1 This volumle reports an exploratory study, in , legislative behavior 

on education/' /The study is un attempt ,tr — 
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for advice and -instruction 
. Dean Theodore L. Roller was par ti- 



I would also like 



|^|^^f|^^|?^^f-|P§^^advocates in ;i Cali f orn i a 

'!/'lnnd ; knowledge ,;.of ,/the le' 
, '• ' • |,| complete interpretation 
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ITARTISANSHIP IN . EDUCATION . t - , . 



9^P ; s Cu 4y ^of^-iegis la t i^c-- 

'VAA •••-'• ';•/•]'•'' ' ; f. { .\' ti’Ravior in . the 'field., 'of 'education . This .study,; is . concerned with : - - j'^Vf .• 

V,^;r ,•• legislators Vf roil-cali voting behavior bn ■.education" measures - under. ’"• YvA;; 

various conditions of partisanship. Chapter I presents the problem, 

?,■ ^d.escribes;;the; data;: and' yiiie tliods isof J.-ahaiysis Jwh.i^^ used , and . A' 

gives. fa/ibri i;:tjie';;r(esearch .-icase^^A tbieiY . •■ . 

" :^S'tate' ;.Lej^i'slat«re vb'Gt\jr<iGn'v ; the;^;ye :v::i966'>;";; : .;,Yr'^ ; A^':-^v 

•' ';••:• A •' v,-- v- ’-.V'", !■.>■•’• I. n '' ’ bfderjotq;^’iyc^ | 

;. ?■■ '' ' vi - w hi c h govern ; this study j i th^ ease against partisahsliip in - theCdeterini- 

V : . Y= ; -i’ yv : ' reviewed and ev ' 

W!t II; . basis of what we know about party ^behavior in legislativecon texts. ^ ;vi; Vv •'%?A 



•:4^.rf1^as 
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v • : The Case Against a Tartisari Determination : of Education Pbiicy / -' 

l|i: ay !': : ' r / '■ I vV- e ; -’ ;V M ■- 

pY ' t ■ ^0'‘> ^;o : - 1 ;;•-. ? ^P*? ,® 1'^Cy P-iy/:’©*?' t r cnclie'^i ' A'/ V:"’ -■ AS 

Vi ; in education has- been adypcated hy American: educators for weli:^ .. ; ./ ; . i-' :''- V 

r - ;; ;1 =:; Y-; 'V ■ ■ ® vj cert tiijry iei; ; hasY.lbc^ siib s'cari ^ ± a ted ■VbpLli^^i^Y'^r ac t ice • " 1 : -‘A : v ' ’Y ' -'• -• :: v'i; 

;;; j ; ; : ; - 5 : and : theory , / and has ; survived many onslaughts' in American; education ; Y 

rrl-irv-I A'istory . N°bpai'tisanshi\V i^ parcel bf a : 

YY la.rger ideology which^/h deveibped over the last century iVnamely, ' A 

5 tl i e aint:i-politicair ideology . ifjfi 

>-;.A : S ’ i '-'. v ;the actions of Horace ilianri , '. by the importation -of .Hegelian . thought ; •.- 

' :;lh^o ; American' educatibn^ by the p^ : necessitated 

i the removal of educational policy-making at the local- level from 

multi-purpose governments, .and ,by . the more' recent 'articulation 
>..■•. !. xr. of the' concept- bf -professionalism -in education . . A.v-' v /iA- ; 'Y- 
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A nonpartisan approach to educational policy-making is frequently 
■■• .jus tified:; on [several:^ Firs tv.y it ; ; is '; some times -::argued';' that 

. political parties , are irrelevant to the interests of the educational 
;.jBy8 tem.'Y;l)can .; Cubber lyA- us ed ■-. 'ioX say'; that y there - -is -■,no : . v Republican' : i^: ; ? 
or; pemocratic way to build a bridge , nor is there a Republican • 

. pr' Democratic way to teach a Greek. What he was trying tp point . 
out was that educational policy problems transcend political party ..ii; 
concerns . Furthermore y those who argue that parties are irrelevant 
to educational problems point out that parties have no special 
machinery /to deal with educational matters. They have no' means 
;by : .which; to create exoerts. in the field, of education.^- If and when 
^parties’ ^vdo^get involved with; education, i tlieir motives for 5 doing :? 
so must be held suspect for their interests go beyond interests 
in "good" education . ; This type of argument against a partisan 



Y/; a : 



involvement and approach to education policy might be labelled 
"the argument from irrelevance." 



■? , 
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second : typerof,;argumcnt is sometiiiies proposed against:; partisanship40gf 
in? the-’ determination of education policy which reverses certain assumptions 
of the first' argument. It: is sometimes argued that political parties would 
‘tailor educational systems according to, their own ideology. .This prospect’ 
would liavii frightening consequences For example,; if "the Republican party (Aw 
.were an. ideologically oriented party it would, if it gained political • ■’ •• 1 




argument ftfroin'iideologicar, dominance, 

A third -argument follows from the second. /If political;^ 
deeply involycd with oducation thcy would, upon obtaining power in govern-;;; 
menti*shapc|cducational finance and ^curriculum ^policies, as: well ?as ^thap^^g 
administrative: structures, according to; their objectives at the time .;! Ify/:i ;: ; 
another party, gained^power . and proceeded to do likevjiseV; groat discontin-i|:;:;;; 
uities in the; educational system would occur. : Sound education would not 
be possible 'unless; there were stability and continuity; ih^the school, system;' 
.'■.hose who propose this argument against a partisan approach to; education 
policy, assume i.. contrary : to those who propose, the second argument, 'that};; 

' parties are, for the most part, not ideologically inclined . They are, 
instead oriented toward' expedient actions and immediate gratification 
This argument.^ 'argument from; sho^ 

A fourth argument against partisanship in education is. a 
% argument^ It is applied to the strategies of .$;> the major conglomerates of %; : 
educational^ interest . groups. %It is very frequently;. proposed, ^especially 
" by. : . legislative|iadvbcates;;representi^ or educational .interes t groups 
that alignment witH-ona;- party \or another ; is a very dangerous 1 political y 1 " i 
tactic for those who articulate the interests of education. For example, 
if/A:igiven i;educationally .interes tedij organizations aligns itself .with la’ 
given party in power, that organization will become ineffective when another 
party gains power. . In other words,' for education to maintain a powerful 
voice *in political ,sys terns ;wher(i>ieducationai,: policy is decided ;;;itSf'spokes-:; ' 
men must remain neutral in their relationships to the parties. It is 
assumed bjr: those who argue :from politicai5 strategy ‘considerations that 
political parties, in their own way, are punitive towards 'certain major 
interests in the society. This argument might be labelled "the argument 
from retribution." ’ .* A* • ‘ ‘ 

of these arguments countering partisanship in education 
are noteworthy . First ,; the concept of partisanship as it pertains to these 
several arguments is rarely explicated or stipulated. What does the word 
"partisanship" mean in the context of these- several arguments? Certainly , 
there is no attempt to deny in these arguments the importance of party 
machinery in the recruitment and election of legislators. But what partisan 
ship is and what its role should be in . the organization of legislative ' 
bodies, and in the process of legislation remains equivocal. Second , there 
"seems tb. be an assumption running through the arguments listed above that ; 
the educational system, as well as the groups which are designed to arti- 
culate ithe' "public in te^ respect to education, are very,. delicate 

, and sensitive, if not politically powerless, instrumentalities . It is 
assumed that the school system, for example, could not withstand the ; 
discontinuities which supposedly would occur should education become a 
major focal point for political party involvement in policy . It is assumed 
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'■ * -y ‘ \ , 1 ’ 1 k "■ y ^;.'.;- : ' : ^ ,• , >' ' s . '• % , •,/■;, , 

j- \ that the educational system could not provide the fundamental continuity 

•‘ -and stability to withstand, the supposed vicissitudes which arc thci. pre-' < 

1 \ ' dicted.cohsequences of partisanship, in education .policy-makinB. Third , 

l , - it should: ^ noted that the last type ; of argument is not . directly, relevant 

| to the 'issue; :Tfitisadjudgcd to be wisefor an educatibn intcrest v 

| group to assume a nonpartisan posture in dealing with education policy 

; naicerj,; nothihg j about . the, wisdom of parties assuming. independent' roles on ' 

; " , " ’ education issues has' been implied. ' V- l . ■ ‘ ‘ V 




,1 ' ■ "' •• ' - "!!■ ■ ’• , / V,'',‘ v • ; 

v?-!;'; , 5 , Many 'political' scientists /and politicians have argued that a partis.™ \ 

i '.approach' to policy generally results in a more effective, a more responsible, 

. * ’ 'A?' ,and>a ^.moretrepresentatiyc -'party, >ystem;Vy The;; 1950 ;r^^ 

on Political Parties of i the, American Political Science Association' makes 'j>< 

'• 1 ,t \ the. foiioWing/observationsr. •• ^ V ; ' •' : i : ;v> : k;- ; 

* ' I /« ' , w » ' - *1'. ^ /T '>' * ' v » J. { • } ” \ ' , 1 ;«» i. - «■ ’ I ’ * , , , * * « ’ s , ' * , , , 1 1, » ' , / , i- : ' : 
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, , J >, . ; * ^ , J •• i ' I, t . ' J - ' % V ^ l 1 l t * . * , l t„ * ' >, • ^ < ,'*1 , / k . 

• ;■ An effective party ; system requires," firsts that the , 
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parties ;are able- to bringv forth programs to which they 
. commit themselves and, second, that the parties possess 
|j;|| su f f icienp. internal .cohesion to ; carry out. these programs;':. 




>*■[ . 1'. ; which arc, necessary for a true choice in reaching public 



i.'s-";"":? : ; i j. • r "v = " ’-v :?£■ ^ stronger -iparty system {isVless'^likely pb' give cause^i^V.^ 

{ for the deterioration and confusion; of purposes which 

. I sometimes passes for, compromise but is really an’ 

•• .— ' ; 1 'unjustifiable surrender to ; nar^^^ ; 

* ■ ' ^ mise among interests is compatible with the aims of a'"y ■ ' 

free society only when the; terms of reference reflect 
an openly acknowledged concept of the public interest. 

Tliere is every reason to insist that the parties bo 
held: accountable to the public for the compromises f ^ 
they accept.^.' " 



The point of view expressed by the Committee is diametrically opposed to 
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1. Toward a More Pvesponsible TvTo-Party System , published as a supplement 
to The American Political Science Review, XLIV (September, 1950), 
pages 17, 18, ■ and 20, respectively, r.’ 
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■| the arguments against' a partisan approach 1 to ^education policy . , The - 

| Committee :views thc< party ,as the mechanism for bringing .programs to 

' f f sees the ^minority party} as.- a true} opposition .party which 

fe' serves as a critic of ; the majority, .party land as a} means by which policy 

' -k. alternatives are developed. 

Stephen K. Bailey, ..invhis analysis, of American .National, Parties, : 
"Contends that' there is, a diffusion of party power inMineri can politics 
i and that' this' diffusion has very serious and multiple consequences . I vile . 
5^ijClaims :thatr the diffusion of ; political; party: power 1 leads : to a !'government;}}i}}S 
by fits and starts;" a form of public policy which lacks "rationality and 
}}};} cons is tency; ";a series ofcompromiseswhich tend to fa 11 v;i th considerable 
regularity on the side of the minority rather than the majority interests;" 

.j-, . „ ; and finally, it leads to a dissipation and discouragement of "desperately 

'■ 1 needed criticism of both ■ domestic and foreign policy. "2 } 

I The arguments which support a, more responsible political party system 

leave a number I of; important questions unanswered^;;)} Ilow much party} rcspon~;|}?:;>'}} 




^P.} the arguments of} those ; sWlio\prppose}a} more.. responsible. /political^ party ill};®} 
}}};}'}}} vp} : | } system and those, particularly pilose in ;6ducati6:i^, }v;ho: would like' policy 
' ; -feiK 1^ ^ issues (Especially in; education); to override party ‘considerations 

'}} ' }fe '}"} The debate betv/cen those 'who propose a; more responsible piolitical 



r- P art Y system and those in education who would like education to be a policy} 
, field set apart from partisan interests and concerns has proceeded on the 

basis of very inadequate knowledge about the nature of American political 
parties and the way they behave in legislative arenas. l 
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; 5 fe: ?! 5, ‘ ; V World WarVlI a great spate- of books and articles have 
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ship in legislative bodies for other units in the political system? There 
; are a number of studies which use party affiliation as a predictor of,; V*’ ; 
.. legislative voting behavior ; none, deal exclusively with education. . : }, :} I 

: } In ah attempt to synthesize the findings . about party , Malcolm Jewell 
} }sum^rizes^^s of the} findings with respect to} }cohditions^ 

'}■ } : partisanship}' occurs •^■'1 '?'■■■■■ ' : ’-7;VV- 



2 . Stephen K. Bailey , The Condition of our Nn tiottal Tolitical Parties ;} 
(New York, Fund for the Republic, 1959) , pp. } r }4-5v;}}}>;v : : }}:V ' 
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Of. the .many Contrasts among state legislatures , 
perhaps the gr&atie^ of roll- 

call; yotiing. In party alignmeiVts; '■•-• 

. though evident on pnly a fraction of rpll-calls , 
appear to be. the most significant?! actors.?/ On the 
?■???[ other hand, in some states party, alignments are-fc^^P>.;;^|i:-^' 

• seldom; orlrieyer'-signific /voting..;?? Par ty;^ 

\ voting is; most . likely . in states where, each; of the ; 

*V parties is relatively -■'•homogenous?. 1 and poli^r-;*:-;??^ [?;|??;y 

oriented , where: there : ; is;? A§poiitical;?i>ipbla^^ 

t'l' An m iimK'mm JviiwmI '. 1 m, AM TP! t i nl'An A 4* A ! f‘v ■■? ‘>1 .• 'rV- W*f •' \: A *, 
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. occur in 1 the' most industrial ‘states'/,' . It may also ; ' ,} 

5 . x* r 7 miffi ^'aWfcK^ial* 1 hii e f ftnnftrn r i 1 v nil a ri>' ^ :-v-V 



; ; ' i , be significant, at least temporarily, where the 

- ?• ; . second party ; is rebuilding and challenging the , ?, 

••??','; . ■ <: > majority: party . In? two-party : States!?where the ??. : : 

•'’ao.'j: ,;V .‘'.I v.' ■ ,1 



ma j ori ty par ty . v? In ; two-p ar ty 
parties do not stand for anything,? the?parties 
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' : unlikely to last long or to : encompass many issues ; y- ..-v.- ' 1 

? '? ; ? ; . they appear and d isappear ; wi tli ychanging ; issue s , ; - "y 

i !y circumstances, and personalities on the political' :: \ y.yV,. 

.. ? scene . 3 Without party : voting,? there is little ?§y? 

' ? - : ??r’'pattern;to :the. roll-cails. ; ?.,.; ; - :;???.; '.?;•.????' :'?'’ ; ?? K ?■; -•'??. ?-?? ?-: •- - .? ??y.=? 






|;v? Iri another recent study , Frank Sorauf found that in Pennsylvania , .partisan-;?yH?:?;j?: : 
■ ship, in ./the legislature was reinforced by constituency characteristics. ! ,V, 



: ) Democrats dominated the urban areas while thd Republicans maintained a 



rural base of influence. 4 It appears that in states such as New York, 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rliode 'Island, and Pennsylvania, ■’■‘fairly well 
disciplined and cohesive parties develop -in the legislatures largely 
because of i.cohstitucncy -base'd? differences ?betweenl' the ?jfiiartles < .y 'These, . 
states are, populbus, : :highly..industrializedi?urbanized, and diversified. 

T * 5 , However ,,yeven in ^hese states the? ideal', type of partisan model is ? ? j. 

hardly approximated;' There is a great deal of party unity, but it flue- J 




tuates from issue to issue . .Party lines are clearly [drawn on certain kinds 
of policy and organizational questions but not on others . Parties in these 
states attempt to be relatively flexible on policies so that they can 
accommodate major shifts in the distribution of public opinion. Further- 
moire i; party conflict in these states is usually on . liberal-conservative? . ? 
■issues . ? :••• ■'-•?ft .?• ? "<i ??? ?‘^?>????r 



3. Malcolm Jewell, the State Legislature. Politics and Practice , 
;;??[. (New York: Random House, 1962) p . ? 75. iy[?;?y ? ??? 



4. Frank J.: Sorauf, Party and Representation : Legislative Politics 
in Pennsylvania, (New York: Atherton Press , 1963) p. 41. 
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It is quite evident from available, research that party interests cut;.)!' 
through a variety of public policy questions .A In a highly inter-party 
competitive legislative system,’ the welfare, and survival of the party is 
a pervasive theme in the organization of the legislature ,. in legislative 
; s t r at egy an d * ini\pqii cy $ £ :[j[Thus 'v conf ti c tKis^frequentlyiint^ 
matters as electoral lav/j intcrh.il organizational proccdural questions 
appointments , . ’and pa tronagcvfg Particularly bitter ; ;intcr-party conflicts 
occur on the reapportionment of electoral districts. To what extent 
partisan conflicts on these rather narrow though important issues spill 
: oyer ^.ori', sub's tantiv'e-,' : p6licy,:, matters .is diff icuitui'to; 'determine 

! Social- and economic: diversity, however, are not the only factors which 
cohtribute;|tov?ard the development of partisanship ih;.legislaturcs4l4 William 
Buchanan found that a partisan sprit developed in the California State ■ 
Legislaturenas: a result'; of [two major factors.|f:Firsti; the Democrats gained 
the. ma j ori ty in both houses and won the governorship in the elections of v 
1958.\:' Their\new position; of v.dominance in, state government 'and., an ideo-,," v;’ ’ 
logically-based program of legislation increased ; the degree of party ' Vv,, 
cohesiveness/. Second , he found that individual leadership . personalities , ^ 
especially [those with [intense [loyalties [to party organization outside 

Leg islatureif contributed a great deal to the deyelopment of Apartisan- 
sliip in California. A / ••'•'V-VAA . 

There have been a number of studies; including Buchanan V, which 
have focused on - nonpartisan [ legislatures and legislatures dominated by; 
single;; party Buchanan founds that . duringithe nonpartisan^ era^ of Cali- 
fornia legislative politics;;: the||, .Legislature functioned as v»all as -any 
competitive or partisan legislature. ; lie concludes that there arc[ ". . .no • ®? 
internal legislative operations which only a party can perform." More 
importantly, he concludes that "nonpartisan system fails to link the 
Legislature to other elements of the political system (e.g. , the Governor , 
local politics)."' Instead, a nonpartisan legislature seemed , to be parti- ; 
cularly susceptible ;to the lobbyists . Buchanan seems to suggest that party 
coliesiveness^is a countervailing: factor whi^i protects; the legislative^^ 1 
system from undue pressure grpup; influences;|tf lie; also concludes that the yi: 
.nonpartisan system is very poorly adapted to communication with its 
Constituency. It is inscrutable and incomprehensible to the ' public at 
; : :'largeVimd,,: r xConsequently, ;::informatioh ; ; blockages' [develop i,' 

Nonpartisan legislatures as well as those legislatures dominated by 
a single party develop intra-party or inter-party factions. This was the 



5. See Duncan MacRae, Jr., "The Role of the State Legislature in 

Massachusetts," American Sociological Review, xix (April, 1954). ^ 

pp. 185-94. ufh 

6. William Buchanan . Legislative Partisanship : The Deviant Case of California , 

; (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press , 1963) 
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case, in California durinR its nonpartisan eraV it was also found to be the 
caseihFlorida. Inastudy.oftheFloridaSenate,Parsbnsfound: / 

. . .that there is a pattern of conflict within the 
< one-party dominance of the Florida - Senate, displayed 
on 'such Issues as\ the Ycontrbi of ' its presidency 'and 
committees and in its divisions on controversial 
roll-call votes, that approximates the operations 
of .a two-party system; and that this, pattern^ occurs 
.‘.'■y 1 ' along; a\line.;of opposition between' constituencies ' ; 

G f continued Democratic dominance in the face of; 1 



^ • i: > 'h' ® ® i- f* ?- change anti emergent Republicanism/ and; Demo-St 

cirat ic-'icons t:±'t uencies . . that lack' any strong semb lanco^.ii 0 '?:^ 

- ■) - of either.® ; V' , ;<.■ ' /. ' " 1 , 
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In nonpartisan or one-party legislatures , therefore, it would appear that, ■ • 
factions, especially if based on constituency differences, perform some> of ;:’:, ‘ V-’' 

the competitive functions which parties serve in full-fledged two-party 
; .legislatures, , • r , $. ■ 

1 -f : o:’V 4 *' ' s ; I .'I , \ \ /, . ' >•' -j'jV • 1 ‘ / ’ 1 } {• '/v'V y. * A ’* j I ’. •»' * *’ Jl' h i t *' * ’•** ‘ * ' V * * • 'r 

TlieSe'b rieff references ^to:; s tudies.f of; partisan and nonpar tis^ 
j legislatures seem to 'suggest another reason why educationists may be j 
. -^PPPOsed ;to, partisanship^; ih;.'educatiqnai!polic^ 

-partisan legislatures are somewhat more impervious to interest group i ^ ^ 

provide : greater; access .to .:• . 

s P®^l*i , interests, /then self-interest oh the part ;of::educa^ is ; . , 

;^:V ser^d ]^a|i^ :-' The- effccbV^ 

-.is that/, tH e^/.legisla t: u-r e.^maiy :-yexy ^well;;^ lycly f ,./ 

W://;; :: V :/^'/; 4 aut:onoiiKm :-i:o.r^'educati^ai-;poiicy;Caiterriativbs'^ 

^/fihal/decisiohs. on. poiicyV : V:'V - M v .1 ••: Sis ■ : -^A : 



final decisions on policy. 
Obj ectives of the Study! : 
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%; i ^ .• : ..v. *’/ ’.a'.".;; ; F- - , - . * ^ i '* ' ^ *-{ ' * ' i: - ; : ^ l V-! 'V' ' •' \\, < ! v' ; ' \ , ; r>, ' 

\ s , \ t v - - r >• ' 4 i/'. 1 . , V ^ c ' ] e e , , ' s ■ , . V*‘ < * } J .1 f i v ” \/‘“V l( f 

.. .. V^y; ^i^PPP^^d y wi tiff the t'COTsequ of ; nonpar iisanshlp ; anid . ; 

- . . . ! , :P3fiispnship j for educational, p^ . ’ Specifically / the ! objectives of this ; 1 ■ 

;. .. : .Vj--,: ' r ^ study ;-are ,'as 'follows::/ ••• ^ : "v ^ ^ - >■ •' 

; ’ ’ ?•" >■ * i , ’ * ' > ' . > • , , 1 ' , . . . » • - , •> , , 1 • i 

■' ..•■■. • : - • ■■ _• - ■.» •;■•■;. f 1 r . 

1-. Toi determine the., changes which occur in patterhs. of roll-call 
.i , c ; , v .. voting on education measures wheriv.the,. intensity.:' of ■ partisan- ; 5^;S£:^^^ 

j: v-: iV ‘‘^ ship, increases; ' •. 

^Zw.-^To/cbmpare^the-’vpatterns'i'of ':V9ting ; \on.i' education ^measures .'.in 
; 'lower. and upper houses of a legis la ture which undergo 
a transition in the level of partisanship; and ' v;V 

’ .'.I ‘ . ‘3. To determine programmatic and interest group effects of 

‘ : changes . in the level of partisanship . ; . ■ V4 r ; X: 



^8i.i;.Ha^oim>B.; Parsons j : ,; Quasi-Partisah conflict^ ^ in a one-party tiegisi 

System — The Florida Senate , ” American Political Science Review LV 7. (1962) . 
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:'v iThe object ivCj of iithis study, then j ! is to explicate i empirically 
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interest] 1 ’ groups and political' parties,: and the legislative strategics of , ft 

political parties with 'respect to education policy. ’ ' 

} ‘ 1> ’ \s ' /.,* ' >'• ■ ; 1 V* /I ft',:*.'-’ It ? 5 ft /•• . . • •:! ft ft '•• *./; , v - ‘ •/ , •■»' ' ift 'ft . V • ;.V; / 7 : 1 : 

- ft 7 1 1 S ' ’ ! ' *1 ft , ft , ft 1 ' - ' i ,\ ‘ • l‘ ' - 1 i J ' * •’ < J , ' - , - ft ft- 

ftpftftftft.The.v' setting of y the study is ; the; Cal i f ornia State Legislature tte&een!^ 
the years!;1955 and 1966>7§It was during this time that the Legislature made 
17 a transition from factionalijsm; to partisanship. 7 Tl>ere. were; tlirce distin^ft,,^ 

, guishable periods, of development during this time — a period of transi- ' , 7 

, tional politics during which nonpartisan factionalism prevailed in the ! 

Legislature and 1 the education interest 'groups^dominated educational ! 

i7l'd e cisibn-niaking':.(1955-l958), a'; period' of ' moderate partisanship when major 
ftft reforms iifte ducat ion were enacted 'and thefmajor interest groups had their llliliiflilli 
||^;,'iwlitica^ power fteryftonsiderablft- diminished !(195ftl962).' ft 
77 : intense Tpartisanship^^ which the . major interest groups ^accommodated 

their] programs and strategies to the partisan approach to educational r . , ' 
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This study|is largely exploratory fin naturel Altliough<no attempt 
j||* : -*wde\.;to;!ite8t^:h^ptheses|‘ta serious ef ort is;; made to develop a perspective 
on partisanship in education. 

DATA AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
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v*" Roll-call studies ] can] be] grouped basically into two ^categories 




voting which deal with a total population of roll-call votes; and those 
studies which are based on samples of roll-call votes. Tliis study is 
concerned with a sample of legislative voting, i.e., those roll-calls 
which were taken on education measures. ^ 









The first task in the selection of roll-calls was to identify education 
bills . The task was to select from a population of roll-calls those which; 
related to education policy . Policy-related selection criteria, however 
are. extremely; .difficult to operation a^iize; : ; One might, for example i 'define 1; 
the concept of education, and then proceed to use the criteria which define 
: M educatibn" as .identifying characteris tics. That is to say , Vonie might /] 
apply the definitional criteria in this case to the content of legislation 
and make a judgment as to whether or not the criteria are met in the content 
of a given piece of proposed legislation. However, this procedure has great 7fiv'!]f;!|® 
hazards for the simple reason that it involves such a high degree of subjec- , | . 

tivity.. Using such a "rational" procedure could result in one or two types ] ; 
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of- errors. The judge may include in the category of issues relating to 
education measures which legislators voting on the.- issue see as involving 
something other than education. Or the judge may- exclude from the category 
of education bills, bills which do in fact belong to / th h t ca tegory . 

To prevent subjectivity in the determination of whether# Or not a 
given bill is an education bill, the foiloiwng objective procedures were 
In ithis .'study, an education bill is defined; as meeting Xat;.:'lcast/^ 
the - • following criteria: £/f Xj/j/V <M 
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2. 



3. 



the. measure proposed chages in the Education Code ; j 

either the Assembly or 



the measure was referred 
Education Committee ; or 



to 



or 



Senate 



the measure was lis ted by one or more of the maj or education 
; interest- -groups: as /being -relevant to' education ;:/:/y;/':'y^^ 
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i To identify education bills which met the third criterion a thorough 
/ /search of : interest group literature was made to identify what measures 
they, considered to be relevant to education. Each of the major interest 
; groups -- the \ California -Teachers Association , the California School 
; Boards Association, the California Federation of Teachers ,/ the California 
/Association of School Administrators , the Calif ornia State Department of ; 

5 Mucation, and /the Calif ornia Parent-Teachers Association -- produce/ i 
materials during /and after each legislative session which list, and ini: 
many cases summarize, the various measures which they consider relevant 
/ their interests ; / This is clpne in the; form /of legislative bulletins 'i 
newsletters, summaries of legislative action, and other forms of formal V' 
'|;/communication with their respective constituencies. These sources became ' 
relevant in identifying certain : of the education bills. 

The reasons why / the third criterion was necessary , in the identification 
/.’v/.-/ /I:/';/-/ ; /.:/ /; - : - / of. education:>meCsures/,/is //the /relatively/; narrow . scope/-/pcrm^ 

'a. ; , first two, criteria. Mot all measures which affect education or its admin- 

istration affect/l the Education -Code. A number of consitutional amendments, 
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% /tees in the Legislature However , even on the second criterion a number 
vi t al educa t ion /measures wou Id be e liminated. Cer t ain cons t it u tional ] • -: 
amendments affecting education or relevant to education are not referred 

committees . The/ same is true for a number of//// 
measures which deal with public policy in areas which intersect education 

Thus ^ the third 
of measures identifi- 
able as education measures. 



and other policy domains such as'-. /welfare"/ or -health/.;:; 
criterion was .essential for extending the selection 

:ip ' ://< ■ ; . able' as ’®iduMfciim\?«eaiinr^X&fe*<.*^.^/V^ 
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The results of the search for education measures are given in Tables // 
and 1.2.?/. The burden of education legislation did not increase steadily 
during^t^ 1955-1966 . The number of education measures///^ 

■;-,'///';> during-// the ;/;i9.5.7,"^3 8 J'/terjR' was// ext r aor d in or ily -/ high .- 1 ?;- j I t/./jwais'/''i^ci[ t///un tiis'/thev .-/ 

' 1963-64 term that the total number of education measures' again exceeded 
900. In. Ta^ note, a - steady proportional increase in :the mimber of;/-;/ 

if?/:/ measures/ introduced. Education; legislation increased from 9.8% of all /// :., 
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0: TABLE ■ 1.1 ft- 

NUMBER OP EDUCATION MEASURES, BY HOUSE AND TERM, 1955t56 



Ifouise ,v/.; •; 


1955-56 


1957-58 

■ /v •• ;V 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


I 965-66 


Assembly 


:\404./;7 


• • y !• /s' : . 

570 •§:? 


431 


If 51?|| 


gy 607 gg 


l';#87; ; . 


Senate 






CO 

CVJ 

CVJ 


262 


;V'3H 


K!v 364 r 


:;'^tal. : . 




902, 


; 659 


limit 








ys ;: table 1.2 ' $$ 9 $ 

EDUCATION MEASURES AS A PERCENT. OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
.. BILLS INTRODUCED , BY TERM, . 1955-66 ; ■ 



House, y 
. Assembly 

Total bills 
Senate :;;y'ivpl\ 

Total bills 
All Education 
Total bills 



1955-56 

9^5# 

(4,273) 

|io;3|;j 

(2,332) 




( 6 , 605 ) 



1957-58 1959-60 1961-62 



11.7# 

(4,862) 

10 . 7 # 

( 3 , 100 ) 

11 . 3 # 

( 7 , 962 ) 



12 it 



i4.: 



( 3 , 365 ) 

12 . 7 % 

( 1 , 795 ) 

12 . 8 # 

(5,160) 



(3,604) 
14.2# 
(1,8)46) i 
14.3# | 
( 5 , 450 ) 



1963-64 

16.2# 

(3,742) 

16.4# 

(1,898) 

16.3# 

(5,640) 



1965-66 
20.5# 
(3,848) 
17 . 2 # 
( 1 , 766 ) 
1.9.4# J 
(5,614) 



bills introduced in 1955-56 to 19. 
was steady.; Tills increase obtains 
; education legislation ; 



4/. in 1965-66 . The proportional increase 
for both Assembly and Senate initiated 



Having identified education measures introduced in each house, we 
then traced the legislative history of each of the identified bills . For 
each bill which was considered and voted on, on one or both of the floors 
of the legislature, the roll-calls were recorded if tliev met with each of 
two conditions . Firs t, at leas t 757, of the members of the house in which 
^J 1 ® vote ; was ta ken regis tered a roll-call vote on the measure . Second ; 
the roll-call was recorded if at least 10Z of the participating voters : - 
registered a vote contrary to the majority. The results of this! selection 
procedure are given in Table 1.3. 



The number of selected roll-calls on education measures increased ' 
rather dramatically during the period under consideration. In the Assembly 
there were only 22 selected roll-calls for 1955-56, but by 1965-66 there 
^ the Assembly the number of selected/ 
steadily during this period, though the increase in the Senate was quite ■ 
irregular. It should also be noted that the number of roll-calls selected 
is considerably less for the Senate than for the Assembly! The difference 
is particularly marked in 1961-62. / 

Tlie selected roll-calls were submitted to a cluster analysis. This : 
analysis technique will now be explained briefly. 



Once the roll-calls had been selected, recorded, and prepared for 
analysis, it was necessary to reduce the large number of variables (roll- 
calls) to a smaller number of composite variables which sampled the domain 
of forces which determined individual differences in roll-call voting 
behavior. In the language of cluster analysis, there were two tasks 
involved here: (1) to select the mutually collinear sets of roll-calls : : 

sufficient to reproduce all or nearly all of the intercorrelations among 
the roll-calls and all or nearly all of their communalities . The task, 
in short, was to group those roll-calls which could be objectively demon- V 
strated to be similar into a composite ;> or cluster. The roll-calls which ; ; ; 

or sample a given domain of variance in roll-call voting should be 
dir ter oil t from the definers of other composites or clusters • That is to 
say , the clusters would have the properties of "wi thin-group similarity, 
be tween-group difference. 11 ,‘i. > ;/ •• ■ ‘ . .* v ' •’ ' f - * . . . 

definers of a composite or cluster, and consequently , helps to differentiate 
it from other clusters or composites, is the -property of collinearitv. 

Wien two variables are collinear they may be ^said to be "congruent," to 
have the same shape of correlation profiles across other correlations in • 
the matrix , Tlie variables in a given composite or cluster reveal within-- 
group similarity^ from the fact that they have similar correlation profile 



9. See Robert C. Tryon, Theory of the BC TRY System: Statistical Theorv. 
(mimeographed) pp. 62-64 . “ 



TABLE 1,3 



NUMBER OF SELECTED ROLL CALLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES, 
BY; HOUSE AMD TERM, 1955-66 



House 

Assembly 



1955-56 


1957-58 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


H22 ■ ; 


|||. 38 ig; 


67 


72 


78 


gf 89 'y 


& 16 


.• 17 


4 o 


23 


,'V-rv 32. 





Senate 



lines. (The measure for collinearity used here is the index of propor- 
tionality, P^) . •&='. /y : S"'i : ;V y '• "■ 



Each collinear set of roll-calls may be viewed as a composite of 
variables (tests.) which sample a cluster domain or dimension. In this 
study the cluster domain or dimension may be a domain of influence, 
leadership, ideology, or attitude. Test samples, it should be emphasized, 

; are drawn from large domains; thus, any composite score of a subject on 
a subject on a finite sample is not necessarily the exact score he would 
have if it were based on a more extensive set of equally acceptable test 
samples (rollr calls ) dr a\cn from a domain. In other words, there are 
> limitations of domain sampling which need to be assessed. The sampling 
error of cluster composites mast be determined. This type of domain 
sampling error is estimated by the value of the correlation coefficient 
of the observed scores with domain scores earned by the subjects on an 
indefinitely large battery of tests, all equally representative of the 
domain.,; Such a 'correlation coefficient is called the domain validity 
coefficient of the observed score. The expression "validity" carries 
its usual meaning, namely, the degree to which individual differences in 
fallible scores reflect individual differences in "true" scores — in 
this case hypothetical scores made by the subjects on an indefinitely ; 
large battery of tests drawn /from the given domain. 

: ■ The validity coefficient for the given cluster of roll-calls can 

. only be estimated since it is impossible to expose legislators to an y ,7 
indefinitely large battery of measures for roll-call responses. The ‘ /. 

estimates can be developed from available knowledge of the in tercor re- 
lations between the observed variables which define a given cluster. 

The estimation formula is as follows: See page Ko assumptions are 
involved in this formulation — only the definition of the score of a 
domain being composited from scores on many variables collinear with the 
existing set. The relative contribution of each definer of a cluster to 
the validity coefficient of a composite score is indicated ; by the size 
of the definer ' s communal ity .'i . : y.i; i;-;\ V ' , . , . : : '• 

Another index of how much composite or cluster is subject to error 
because of limitations of text- sampling is its reliability coefficient. 

The reliability coefficient of a cluster score, or of any composite, is 
defined here as its correlation with a second composite consisting of 
definers "strictly comparable" to the existing first set. When the 
strictly comparable set is defined as being collinear with the observed 
definers, the correlation is called an "internal consistency" reliability 
coefficient. -These values are simply the squares of the validity coeffi- 
cients^, The internal consistency coefficient is a lower-bound of the 
; : reliability : Coe f f icient of a compos i te'. . If a hypothetical and. strictly 
comparable set of cluster definers are collinear with the existing definers 
rod are; considered repeated measures of the existing definers , then the 
: estimated: corrcla tion-betV;een the observed composite and the parallel 
Jiypbthetic^ will necessarily be higher than the internal con- 

sistency reliability.; This higher coefficient is termed the parallel 
<fora r^ the "stratified reliability" pf a com- 

posite., It this study, in order to assess the internal structure of the 
discovered clusters of roll-calls only internal consistency reliability 
. .coefficients are used. They are referred to as "alpha reliabilities. " V : 






“ 2a + Eb + . . . £ s ; (Doma i n score) 

B Cg + Cb • • • Cg 



where Ea -• a + a 1 + + . . . a*c = C a 



(a, el , etc. , are exactly col l inear 
■ va r 1 ably)’ ■ y p;.i- . 'H \. ; V- 



Ehj^ ** h a ^ + hj)2 + . . . hg^j * Sum of diagonal elements 



? r i I ® ^um over the correlation matrix of defi ners,exc1 ud 1 pg 
; . diagonals.’ ' yyyyyv.'- 






The selection of mutually collinear sets of roll-calls begins with 



the correlation matrix of the variables (roll-calls) with the communal-* 
itics (the coumunality of a variable is defined as the amount of its 
variancc predictable by N-l variables in the selected pool of items) in 
the principal 'diagonal cells . In this study, the correlations were based 
on matching Ns, i.e. , on those votes registered by legislators who parti- 
cipated in both of any pair of roll-calls. This procedure- was used::ln\ ; ’;.> 
order to overcome the effects of missing data or non-votes (due to absences 
or abstentions). : Starting with this matched N correlation matrix of roll- 
calls, the first set of mutually collinear variables is determined and, by 
a special form of partial correlation, scores on this first cluster , 
dimension or composite are partiallcd out of each of the correlations in 
the matrix. The resulting matrix is called the "first factor residual 
matrix." The second dimension is defined by a newly-weighted composite ’ > 
of the variables, scores on which are partiallcd out of the first residual 
matrix, the result of which forms a second residual matrix. This proce- 
dure is continued until a final residual matrix is formed of entries that 
are classed as "trivial." 



A trivial matrix of residuals is , one in which the values are so small 
as to be considered inconsequential for the development of additional 
dimensions or clusters. One can make a judgment on how many dimensions 
to retain by scanning the matrix of residuals . An indication of how many 
dimensions to retain is a proportion of the communalities predictable from 
scores on the dimensions . Since the communalities located on the diagon- 
als of the correlation matrix represent the amount of common variance 
among the variables, the cluster analyst should keep his eye on what is 
happening to them during the factoring process. As factoring or clustering 
proceeds, the portion of the variables ' communalities that is accounted 
for by the dimension is computed. When a salient amount, say around 95%, 
is accounted for, it is usually not fruitful to continue factoring because 
any additional single dimensions would account for less than about 5% of 
the communalities of the variables . Such a dimension would have veryy 
narrow generality. The program used in this study is designed to factor 
97.5% of the sum of all' es timated communalities . i; ; However , the exhaustion 
of this high percentage of communalities was, for the most part, impossible 
in this study. 

Each of the twelve sets of selected roll-calls (six sets of Senate 
roll-calls, six sets of Assembly roll-calls) were submitted to a variable 
cluster analysis. The first attempt at clustering was always "blind" or 
strictly empirical. 'Wo attempt was made to establish _a priori the define rs 
for any cluster domains . The results of empirical clustering procedures 
were then examined carefully and evaluated on the following criteria: : 

1. Inner structure of clusters: an examination of the 
domain validities and alpha reliabilities of the sets 
of composites or clusters which were revealed in 
empirical process; 

2. Structural generality: to determine how important each 

cluster was and how general its variation was across 
the variables in the study; ' y - -.; j '/c. 




3. Structural relationships of the clusters: an exami- 

nation of how independent or interdependent the 
clusters were; jand—^ : V 



4. Sufficiency -of the solution: an examination of the 

proportion of communal i ties and correlation matrix 
exhausted by the empirical solution . 




Once these empirical results had been evaluated an attempt was made to 
improve upon the solution. The purpose was to improve the inner structure 
of the empirical clusters, to make them more independent unless there was 
good . reason for hot doing so, to improve the sufficiency of the solution, 
and to enhance the interpretability of the clusters. This entailed some 
manipulation of the definers of the various clusters; either by delating 
some dot iners located empirically or adding some which had been missel - 
in the empirical process. 

In almost all cases some improvement was made in the cluster solution 
by means of pre-setting the defining variables of the various dimensions. 
However, the dimensions uncovered in the empirical or blind clustering 
process were always retained. The results of the pre-setting procedures 
are reported in this study; 



A word needs to be said about the interpretation of the various 

dimensions of roll-call voting. The first source of data for the inter- 
pretation of a given dimension is the content of the education measures 
on which the roll-calls in a given voting composite were taken. At this 
stage of interpretation, .aiv effort was made to find common, substantive 
content in these measures. Wien this analysis failed to produce an inter- 
pretation of the cluster dimension, three other sets of data were examined 
It should be added that the analysis of the content of measures in a given 
cluster very rarely produced an adequate interpretation of the voting 
dimension. ^ ^ ; • Vi: . !; : v: ^ -V- ;• \ >■: 

The three additional sets of data which were examined in interpreting 
voting dimensions were as follows: (1) the characteristics particularly 

the party affiliation, of legislators who authored the measures in a given 
cluster; (2) the positions taken by the major education interest groups 
on the measures in a given cluster ; and (3) the distribution of the roll- 
calls forming a given composite or cluster domain. The data on the char- 
acteristics of legislators required for this analysis were taken largely 
from the Legislative Handbooks for the various sessions . The data on 
interest group positions were gathered from the files of the legislative 
from published sources such as newsletters. • . : 

l After the cluster solutions and the dimensions had been evaluated, 
and the various clusters interpreted, comparisons were made of the results 
f °r the various terms . First , comparisons were made of the results of 
olos ter analysis , of roll-call votes of a given house wi thin a given '--<1 
period For example , the results of Assembly voting on education ; in •. 
1955-56 were compared with the results of Assembly voting on education in 
1957-58. These two terms were characterized as a period of low partisan- 
ship. Tlie; se^^^ comparison was of the Senate with: the Assembly 



for a given period, such as a period of low partisanship or high parti- 
sanship. The third comparison was of the results of the roll-call analyses 
for two different periods, such as. a period of low partisanship with a 
period of high partisanship. Lastly, the Senate and the Assembly results 
were compared for the entire period, 1955-66. 

Organization of the Report : . 

The results of this study are reported in Chapters II, III, and IV. ; 
Chapter II reports the roll-call analyses for both houses during the 
period of : low partisanship and high factionalism . Chapter: III reports}/ 
the results for both houses during the period of moderate partisanship!;: } 

and Chapter IV reports the results for both houses during a period of i 
high partisanship. Each Chapter contains six sub-chapters. The first 
section is an introduction with attempts to sketch the developments of the 
period in both houses. The second and the third sections report the/;/- 
results of the cluster analysis of roll-call voting in the Assembly; the l 
fourth and fifth sections report similar results for the Senate . ! The 
; last section attempts to summarize the results obtained for both houses 
during the period. Chapter V summarizes the results of the whole study 
and suggests certain interpretations of the data . . 

In order to make this study intelligible and to justify the procedures 
adopted in the collection and analysis of data, it is necessary to describe 
the formal structure and procedures of the California State Legislature', 
as well as certain critical developments in the history of Legislative 
politics during the period 1955-1966. This section is divided into four 
parts: (1) a description of legislative procedures; (2) a sketch of 

changes in legislative structure; (3) an analysis of changes in the 
characteristics of legislators during this time; and (4) a description of 
major events in legislative history during 1955-1966 which produced dis- 
continuities marking the end or beginning of a "period." 

Legislative Procedures / -'-'li 1*' : - V ^ V"--'-*-:- 

In American bi-cameral legislatures the obstacle course for proposed 
legislation is essentially the same. The measure must be introduced by 
a member of the legislature ; it must survive the scrutiny of committees ;V 
in the house of origin; it must be approved by the majority of the house 
in which, it was introduced ; it is subject ot revieif and scrutiny . in a ; ^ 

committee of the second house; it must be approved by the majority in the ; :: 
.second house, and it must be signed by the Governor or President to become 
effective law . Amendments which are; made in the second house must,; of ; 
course, ^receive the approval of the majority in the originat ing house If 
the tw^houses disagree a bill goes to conference committee and the two 
housos^must then agree to the conference committee report. This basically ■ 
is th^r procedure in the development of legislation. However each legis- 
lature dey^^ its : own peculiar rules and customs which have a direct 

bearing on the kinds of transactions which take place in the courseV'of •' 
legislation . ' T v; ’ =\> : 

In California, a member of the Legislature is free to introduce as 



many bills on as many different subjects an he wishes. There are only 
two restrictions; first, a bill must, on introduction, be processed through 
the Legislative Council's office to ensure appropriate drafting, and 
second, it must be introduced on or before the 110th calendar day of 
general-' session. M.* : -J?;' 



the 



/ Proposals for legis lation are initiated in a number of clearly 
distinguishable arenas . First, a few bills are products of the individual 
legislator's thought, experience and study. Second, a fairly large pro- 
portion of the bills introduced are initiated by Departments of the State 
Government . Many of these pieces of legislation are of minor or technical > 
significance. Occasionally, of course, bills initiated by departments of 
state government are of major significance. For example, the State ;/////,/ 
Department of Education will frequently propose major changes in the school 
finance field. Third, many bills are initiated by interest groups.: There, 
are over 600 registered lobbyists at the state level in California, each 
of whom represent at least one and sometimes as many as twenty interest 
groups, corporations, and associations. Many interest groups, especially 
those interested in changing the status-quo in one way or another, develop 
their own legislative programs for each session of the legislature. Other 
interest groups, especially those interested in maintaining the status-quo, 
initiate virtually no legislation. Fourth, constituencies are a source 
of legislation. Most constituency hills are of minor importance for the 
state as a whole and therefore receive a minimum of attention in the 
legislature. Fifth, certain legislative proposals are generated in interim 
committee reports of the legislature . Bills which emerge in this way are /;•;■// 
typically on issues which are both very significant and very technical ; 
for example, legislation governing taxes. Sixth, periodically citizens 
committees appointed by the Governor or the Legislature and joint legis- 
lative committees composed of legislators and administrative representa- 
tives generate legislative proposals for a specific problem area. Seventh, " 
the staffs of the standing committees are an i.ncrcasingly important source 
of legislative proposals . The: last source of legislaton is the Governor's 
’.MficeVlKThe' Governor and ytiis staff develop a ^program' of 'legislation-^,^ 
however loose it may be, which they attempt to shepherd through the legis- 
lative process. 

Departments of state government, interest groups, and the' Governor’s 
staff take considerable care in the selection of legislators who carry 
' their; legislation . The Governor has his friends , interest groups have;/ 
theirs, and state departments have their frequent contacts in the legis- 
lature, Some of the important considerations for a group or department ■. 
in selecting an author for their proposed legislation are:;: his political 
skills, his relationships with other powerful legislators, his integrity , 
his loyalty to the idea, his role or area of expertise, and the consequences 
of carrying the measure for the legislator himself . The process: of/ select- ' 
:ing an author by individuals and groups attempting to introduce legislation : 
is a critical one because the author of a bill in the California StatO: ^ .; 

’Legislature can: do with his bill as he pleases . Once introduced ! a bill is / 
essentially the property of the author. Furthermore, a deeply entrenched :• 
custom in the Legislature guarantees a member a hearing of his measure 
before a committee "upon request," subject only to congestion in the 
/committees calendar- K- 



; T 1 *® author of a bill is responsible for determining when it should 
be heard and how it should be presented to the committee. If the bill he 
, is carrying is for an interest group, he will frequently turn to the 
interest group for aid in marshalling witnesses and testimony in support 
of the measure . Furthermore, the author also has the privilege of amending 
the bill in committee and traditionally his amendments are approved 
without question. ■ \ 

Approximately 50% . of the bills heard before committee are "held 
in committee" or assigned to "interim study." Of the 50% which receive a 
do pass" approximately 80% are passed unanimously ;on the floor of the ^ 
house. ^ In the house a bill presented for final passage requires a. ’’con— 
s titutional majority" - a majority of the elected membership of each /: 

' house. ' Furthermore, for a bill to be "taken up" on the floor of the 1. 
house, the author of the measure must be present. Once a measure receives 
the "constitutional majority," it is then passed on to the second house 
for consideration. . , t • ; - - . - ' ' * 

a rc some important differences in the voting procedures of the 
California State Senate and the Assembly. In the Senate, a voice vote > 
is taken in the committees, and on the floor the role is called orally. . . 
On the Assembly side, the committees vote by a show of hands and on the 
floor use is made of the electric voting machine which record the votes 
It is, therefore, possible for an Assemblyman to leave instructions with 
his desk mate to flick his switch on a given bill to register his vote; 
this is not possible in the Senate '-i 

Since 1959, both houses have had a consent calendar to expedite the 
processing of non-controversial legislation on the floor. A bill which 
has received no opposition may, if its author chooses, and with the unani- 
mous approval of committee members, be reported out of committee with a 
do pass, to the consent calendar. ", .Any member ; of the committee may • ^ ; 
object and stifle the authors wishes in this respect. Once the bill is ; 1 

on the consent calendar it must remain there for two consecutive days 
during which time any member of the house may object to it and force the 
bili off the consent calendar. Consent calendar bills are then all 
approved by a single roll-call vote without debate. 

; ; Most bills require the support of only a majority of the elected 
membership for passage. However, the budget bills, any bills containing 
appropriations, constitutional amendments, and "urgency measures" which 
wpuld take effect immediately upon the approval of the Governor , and" some : ■ 
types pf revenue measures require a two-thirds majority — 54 votes in 
■ the Assembly, and' 27 votes in the Seriate -y- -;V 

T ‘ t aitndf ' Vo i ’i 

the bill must be returned to the house of origination for concur-* : ‘ 
rencey with the amendments made to it in the other house . r If : the amend- 
ments are to with the bill is assigned to a conference ; V 

committee. A conference committee is made up of six members , three from 
Speaker ^appoints the: three! members i ini the ^A^ 
the Senate Rules Committee appoints the Senate members. It is customary 
f 9* members from each house appointed to the Committee to have voted 
with the majority of their house, and one must be appointed from the 



minority providing there were dissenting votes. The conference committee 
attempts to resolve the dispute between the two versions of the measure 
and when an agreement is reached the committee reports back to each house 
for concurrency with the committee report. Some major bills will return 
to conference committee two and three times. The bill is "dead" if the 
third, confrerence report fails to gain the needed majorities. 

Once a bill has been passed in both houses it proceeds to the 
Governor's desk for his approval; During the session of the: Legislature , ' 

V999™® without; signature. ; If the bill is vetoed by the. Governor it ... 
^ to the house of origin together with a statement of the Gover- 
nor’s reasons for his disapproval. The house can override the Governor's 
veto by a two- thirds vote of the total membership of the house . :; ;If the ; : 
house of origin approves the measure by a two-thirds vote, it proceeds to 
the other house for a similar attempt . In recent history vetoed measures 
have rarely been overridden . During the period of this study, the pocket- 
veto was a practice which the Governor used after the Legislature adjourned 
He had 30 days within which to act on all bills awaiting his; signature.' :■ 
At the end of that 30 day period any bill which he had not signed was 
said to be "pocket vetoed." The Legislature could not act to override; . / 
those::.pocket^e toes .J ' 



The formal legislative procedure is controlled and animated by both 
formal and informal structures. We will now turn to a description of the 
formal structure of the Legislature in California. 

Legislative Structure ■ \ ?• 

The formal organization of the California State Legislature is similar 
■to the organization one finds in most American state legislatures. The 
Senate has a membership of forty; the- Assembly a membership of eighty. ; 

The senior officer in the Senate is the President pro-tempore, who pre- 
sides in the absence of the President of the Senate , the Lieu tenant . / • 
Governor, and serves at the same time as the majority floor leader and 
chaipian of. the Senate Rules Coiranit tee . lie is elected by the sena tors- 
from among themselves. : In the Assembly the presiding officer is ' the 
Speaker who is also elected by the Assembly membership. His major duties 
include the appointment of members to standing committees , the chairman 
and vice-chairman of those committees , and the administration of the 
Assembly. Unlike the Senate, the Assembly in California has both a major- 
ity and a minority floor leader, elected by the Republican and Democratic 
caucuses. •%. 2* .. i 

To process the thousands of bills introduced during each regular 
session o? the Legislature, each house has a large number of standing ! 
committees. Each house has a committee on rules to serve as a procedural 
and housekeeping body. In . the Senate four members are elected , : two from !/ 

party* -by the entire Senate. The President pro-tempore serves as v 
chairman. .In the Assembly three members from each party are .elected upon- 
the nomination of their respective caucuses. In the Assembly the Speaker 
appoints the members of the standing committees and in the Senate the Rules 
Committee appoints standing committee members and chairmen. The practice 
in both houses is to attempt to accommodate, the individual legislator.' s • 
preferred committee assignments. In contrast to the Assembly, the Senate 




recognizes seniority as an important criterion for 
preferences Wl- v;..':- '■>; •••• 



accommodating 



commit tee 



Each house has a considerable number of legislative staff . Each 
committee, typically , has at least one "Commi t tee Consultant;" In addi- 
tion , the Speaker of the Assembly has a f airly sizeable staff to assist 
him on policy formulation, organizational problems, and, of course , 
political and strategic questions. In addition to legislative staff , the 
Legislature has the services of the Legislative Council Bureau, the staff 
of the Legislative Analyst and the Legislative Reference Service. The 
high quality of legislative staff in California is well knovm; though .staff 
impact on legislation has recently been a cause of concern to some legis- 
lators. ;-':v . ' : v Vi.- '\v -■■ J; 

The Changing Character of the California State Legislature 

Certain very considerable changes took place in the character of the 
California State Legislature between 1955 and 1966 — changes in party v ^ 
majority, in age structure, level of education , occupational distribution, . 
amount of legislative and other political experience, level of inter-party 
competition in district elections and in the representative base. In 
this section these changes will be described briefly. , rv! 

Turnover in the Legislature. In Table 1.4, data on the rate of 
turnover and reasons for turnover are presented. The Senate was, until ' 

1966 , very stable in its membership . There was a 25% turnover at the end 
of 1958 and a 27.5% turnover at the end of 1962. At the end of 1966, due 
to the first reapportionment of the Senate in many years, the turnover was 
55%. In only nin eteen : Sena t e elections were incumbent senators def eta t ed 
during this period. A total of 24 retired,' and 8 died in office. : 

The Assembly, too, was surprisingly stable during this period . It ; 
was only as a result of the reapportionment of 1962 and the Republican.: ;: 
sweep, of most statewide offices in 1966 that a considerable turnover in ^ 
the Assembly was experienced . Of those leaving the Assembly, the great 
majority retired . A total of 87 retirements took place between the years 
1956 and 1966; 24 incumbent assemblymen were defeated, and 4 died in office 

’•&< Party Strength. In Table 1.5 the distribution of party membership ; 
by .house is given. From 1959 to 1966 the Senate was dominated by the...'; : ': 
Democratic Party . During 1955-58 a transition took place in the Senate -C'f 
from a long-standing Republican dominance to a situation where the parties 
.had ; equal, memberships'. ' •••!'• •' ’[ 




In the Assembly , - the Democratic strength is not as great for the 
period 1959-66 as it was in the Senate. The majority held by the i Democrats 
was heweyer , , : subs tantial . * During 1955-58 i the Republicans held the major- - 
ity in tithe Assembly . si 4 

v Olographic Characteristics. • In Tables 1.6 i 1.7 and L.8 the distri- 
' but ions of age, education level and occupation are given for both houses , 
respectively. - ' The Senate is characterized; by a steady decline, in the 
number of members 55 years and older (from 52.5% in 1955-56 to 37 .5% in 
1965-66). The middle age group in the Senate increased dramatically 
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during this period while the younger age group changed, proportionately, 
somewhat erratically. During the Democratic era the number of Senators 
with post graduate degrees increased from the previous period ant! then 
levelled off. There was very little discontinuity in the distribution 
of senators by level of education during the period under study . In the 
occupational distribution of senators two shifts occurred: the percent 

of senators who came from professional occupations other than law increased 
from 7.5? to 17.52; the percent of senators with business occupations 
decreased from 47.5% to 32 i‘5 % • IX-XSiX: 

The changes in the demographic distributions in the Assembly were 
more dramatic than in the Senate . The proportion of assemblymen who were 
under 45 years of age increased from 30.4% in 1955-56 to 43.8% in 1965-66; : 

the number of older assemblymen diminished from 32.9% to 26.3%. Accom- 
panying the changes in the distribution of age in the Assembly was a shift 
in the distribution by level of education. The percent of assemblymen 
with post graduate degrees increased from 26.6% to 52.5% (a degree from a 
law school is considered as a post graduate degree in these statistics). 

As in the Senate, the proportion of assemblymen in business and mercantile 
occupations decreased from 46.8% in 1955-56 to 27.5% in 1965-66 ; whereas 
the proportion of attorneys increased from 24.1% to 38.8% during the same 

period. ' X Xl; ; / v’5 ' - ’ , Xh/'.. bi:' ; : X:v'XX'.'X 

The changes in the demographic characteristics of legislators in 
California during this period are dramatic. In general, the evidence in 
the foregoing tables indicates that during the time that the legislature 
was dominated by the Democratic party, its. membership became younger, and 
increasing numbers of legislators came from professional occupations. 

Political Experience. In Table 1.9 the number and percent of legis- 
lators in each house who had held local elective office prior to joining 
the State Legislature are presented. There is some variation from term 
to term in both the Senate and Assembly, but the variation in the percent 
of legislators who held local political office docs not show any consistent 
trends nor any major discontinuities. The data presented in Table 1.10 
suggests that the distribution of years of legislative service remained 
fairly constant in both houses during the period between 1955 and 1966 . 

Perhaps the most noteworthy difference in the amount of legislative service 
is betweenthe two houses. The Assembly consistently has a lower perccn— : 
tage of members with eleven or more years of, experience in the Legislature. 

With the exception of 1959-62, the proportion of assemblymen with less 
than four years of legislative experience is dramatically higher than for 
the comparable group in the Senate.. We would expect, on the basis of 
this evidence alone, that the Senate would be a more highly integrated 
body than the Assembly. 




The Representational Base and Party Strength 

The Senate did not undergo any re apportionment in the years between 
1955 and 1966. It was finally forced to concur with the Supreme Court's 
ruling on rcapportionment in 1966. The Senate had, for this whole period, 
seven representatives from Southern California and thirty-three from the 
northern part of the state. Fourteen northern senators came from costal 
counties; nineteen represented counties in the Central Valley. 
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TABLE 1.10 




The Assembly was reapportioned before the election of 1962 . The 
number of northern Assembly districts was reduced from 38 to 36; the num- 
ber of southern Assembly districts was increased from 42 to 44. 

/ The Senate was very evenly balanced in the number of representatives 
from the five social areas into which Senate districts were clustered. 
Eight senators represented urban counties , eight represented exurban 
counties, nine represented the agri-business counties, eight represented 
mountain counties, and seven represented the poor counties in which the 
economic base was diversified agriculture.^® 

; ; In the Assembly the reapportionment of 1962 created some important 
changes in the extent to which various social areas were represented. 

Using object clustering techniques. Assembly districts were grouped into 
seven social areas — - three were distinctly xirban, three suburban, and one 
rural. The number of urban districts was reduced by a total of nine — 
two were upper middle class districts, three were middle class districts, 
and four were working class districts. The number of rural districts was 
decreased by two. The number of suburban districts was increased from 
37 to 48. There were three new upper middle class suburban districts, 
and eight new suburban working class disti'icts as a result of the Assembly 
reapportionment.il ^ 

Tables 1.11 and 1.12 show the percentage of Democratic and Republican 
incumbents from the various social areas in both the Senate and Assembly, 
respectively.; In the Senate of 1955-56 the Democrats were weakest in the 
exurban and mountain counties. In the election of 1958 the Democrats had 



10. Data were collected on 45 variables which characterized the various 
Senate districts. These 45 social and economic variables were clustered 
using conununality clustering analysis techniques. Five variable dimen- 
sions were discovered; urbanization, social class, assimilation, prolifi- 
city, and geographical mobility. Each Senate district was scored on each 
of the five dimensions using a factor scoring procedure. The Senate dis- 
tricts were then clustered on the basis of profile similarities across 
the five dimensions. The result was five groupings of Senate districts. 
See Appendix B for a full description of how these OTYPE were developed. 

11. In clustering Assembly districts, the procedures used were similar to 
those used to cluster Senate districts. Forty-five social and economic 
variables were clustered but only four dimensions were discovered — 
social class , urbanization , geographical mobility, and prolif icity. 

There was no "assimilation" dimension as wps the case in the analysis of 
Senate districts. Each Assembly district was scored on each of the four 
dimensions and the clustering of the districts proceeded on the basis of 
a profile similarity analysis. 



TABLE 1.11 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE SENATE, BY PARTY, SOTfPB 
AND TERM, 1955-1966 Y: Y- 
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captured a majority o£ seats in each of the five social areas. The most 
dramatic swing ^as in the mountain counties , where the Democrats \ had - " 
approximately 297C of the scats in 1955-56 and 75% in 1959-60, and back to • , 

44.4% by .1963-64; By inspection, it appears from an examination of the 
1965-66 distribution of Democratic and Republican held counties that the 
Democrats were able to maintain a fairly firm grip on the agri-business 
and mountain counties.; • The Democratic majority in the urban counties V 
declined from 71.4% in 1963-64, to 62.5% in 1965-66; in the exurban 
counties it declined from a high of 75% in 1959-62 to a low of 44.4% in > 
1963-64; and in the mixed agriculture counties the Democratic majorities 
declined from a high of 71.4% in 1961-64 to 57,1% in 1955-56. 

In Table 1.12 some rather more startling relationships arc revealed. 

Most noteworthy is the firm hold the Democratic Party had on both the urban 
and suburban working class Assembly districts. From 1959-60 to 1965-66 
the Democrats controlled 100% of the urban working class Assembly districts. 

Tliis control is almost as dramatic for the suburban working class Assembly 
districts. Second, it should be noted that the Democrats were never able, 
during the period 1955-66, to capture the majority of suburban upper 
middle class and lower middle class districts. In fact, the Democrats 
were never able to capture more than 22% of the suburban upper middle t i 
class districts, and never more than 38% of the suburban lower middle 
class districts. The Democratic Party had somewhat more success with the 
upper middle and middle class districts in the urban areas. Here they 
were able to capture 50% of the upper middle class urban districts and 
67% of the urban middle class districts, but only after the reapportion- 
ment of 1962. Lastly, it is interesting to note in Table 1.12 that the 
Democrats held the majority of rural scats from 1957 to 1964. The most 
startling conclusion from Table 1.12 is that the major base of support 
• for the Assembly Democrats came, during this period, from the working 
class districts. The major support for the Republicans in the > Assembly 
came from the middle class areas. It is very probable that the increased 
intensity of partisanship in the Assembly during the period we arc exam- 
ining was reinforced by the social class differences in the base of support 
) for the two parties . ^ to" : : S*: ' ^.’-v l- : - 

We have examined the changing character of the California State 
Legislature during 1955-66. An attempt will now be made to divide this 
period of 12 years into three distinguishable sub-periods. The accomplish- 
ment of this task is critical for the time comparisons of the roll-call 
voting on education measures in both Houses made in this study. 

The Politics of Transition and Partisanship 

There are three distinguishable periods of development in California 
politics between 1955 and 1966. Each of these three periods Tasted for 
four years; each is distinguished by a series of important events or 
actions which mark its beginning and end. 

The period between the election of 1954 and the election of 1958 is ' 
characterized here as one of transitional politics . The election of 1954 
returned Goodwin Knight to the Governor's office in Sacramento, and gave 
the Republicans fairly substantial majorities in both the Assembly and the 
Senate. In the Senate there was a formal change in leadership at the end 
of the 1956 budget session. The Republicans had organized the Senate 

• ''"V: •• V. • 33 . '••• ’.Y; : ; v:; 
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until this tine ; not? the Democrats took over though they had a membership 
of only 502 of the Senate. It was a period during which the "Republican 
.strongmen'’ retired from the Senate. In the Assembly there was also a 
change in leadership. Luther Lincoln was elected Speaker on the basis of 
an inter-party coalition. Ilis election, in a sense, was a continuation 



of the same leadership coalition that had dominated in the Assembly during 
the previous .two' - terms.?./: • v ■'■H ;-'. : -tr V- XXX’ XVXX 



According to William Buchanan's study of California politics, the 
period 1955-1958 was characterized by a low level of partisanship, but a 
very high degree of factionalism in both the Assembly and the Senate. 

The factions were based on a mixture of ideological and regional factors. 
According to Buchanan, factionalism allowed the major interest groups to 
maintain a fairly dominant position on a range of policy issues, including 
education. Certainly, the California Teachers' Association was in the 



heyday of its position of influence. 



The second period, 1959 to 1962 was the first term for Edmund G. 

Brown as Governor. The Democrats had captured not only the governorship 
but the majority of both Houses in the Legislature in the 1958 election. 

The abolition of the practice of cross-filing gave the Democrats certain 
advantages at the polls. They proceeded to organize the Senate in the 
same way and with the same personnel as they had done in 1957. In the 
Assembly, however, the speakership was given to a Democrat, Ralph Brown. 
Although the turnover in the Senate was only 25% and in the Assembly 20% 
as a result of the 1958 election, the new members who were affiliated 
with the Democratic Party were much more intensely partisan than most of 
their predecessors. The result was a very different attitude toward v J 
parties and their functions in the legislative process . This was the 
period during which the long legacy of the Progressives was abandoned and 
partisanship was reintroduced into the California State Legislature. - 

This was also the period of major educational reform in California. 

The Legislature assumed a critical role in the process of educational 
reform. First, the Legislature became much more autonomous in its consi- 
deration of educational policy alternatives. The California Teachers' 
Association and its affiliates were thoroughly denounced and their influ- 
ence in policy-making undermined . As will be explained later, the thrust 
for educational reform during this period was largely middle class. The 
major values which dominated the policy outcomes in education during this 
period were those held by members of the middle class . 

The third period, 1963 to 1966, is characterized in this study as a 
period of intense partisanship. In 1962 the leadership in the Assembly 
changed hands once again. The Assembly was organized on strictly partisan 
lines. :ln the Senate, the small liberal coalition of 1955 and 1957 had ; - 
gained both membership and seniority. Under the great pressure resulting 
from the call for urban educational reform, on the one hand, and for the 
v ref om of higher education , on the other hand, these liberal senators took: 
their stand as forcefully as might be done in a system with strong party 
discipline . ; , Xi'XXXXj-X’ />><-:• /CXX- XX r.v A ’ 

The education intercs t groups attempted , during this period of intense 
partisanship, to make a political comeback. To a very limited extent’ they 
were successful in accommodating their programs and legislative strategies 



to the increased partisanship. What the main line education groups in 
California did not do, to their detriment, was to take firm positions on 
the importance and nature of urban educational reform. Consequently, they 
were very considerably thwarted in their efforts to gain policy advantages. - 

These descriptions of the*; three periods arc brief. In the ihtroduc** 
tions to Chapters 2, 3, and 4 they will be elaborated very considerably. 

Miat is important is the change in nature of predominant legislative cleavages 
There was a transition from regional-ideological factionalism to partisan- 
ship during this time. The effects of these changes in the dimensions of 
conf lict on education will be shown in the results of the analyses under- 
taken in this study. ■ 




£ CHAPTER II /;<? 

EDUCATION AND THE POLITICS OF TRANSITION 
1955-1958 ; 



. , INTRODUCTION ' •„ 

In the history of California politics the period between 195 4- and 
1958 was, in all respects, a period of transitional politics. The one ntan 
who had so thoroughly dominated California politics for almost two decades, 
Hurl Warren, had accepted position as Chief Justice on the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1953. His Lieutenant Governor, Goodwin Knight, 
became Governor in 1953 and went on in 1954 to win the Gubernatorial elec- 
tion with a majority of 57% of the total vote cast . It was during his 
administration that the structure of the legislative system changed very 
; considerably. .of'’ '-V '??■ £/’ -s' \ ' V:? >• 

This short chapter will describe a little more fully than was possible 
in Chapter I the nature of transitional politics during this period , changes 
in party and faction, the travails of legislative leadership, the changing 
role of interest groups in the legislative process, and the nature of 
education issues faced by the Legislature. The description will be brief 
"and ; general. *•*•; ! •'l-'-.v 

The Balance of Party Strength 

One of the most significant legacies in California political history 
was coming to an end — the cross-filing practices introduced by the 
Progressives in 1914. Up until 1954, it was possible for a candidate for 
state office to file for nomination in the primaries of each party without 
indicating his party affiliation. Thus, a given candidate could eliminate 
all opposition from the general election. 68% of all offices in California 
between 1940 and 1952 were won in the primary by cross-filing. In both 
1944 and 1952, 90% of the State Senate elections were won in the primary. 

In 1944, 77 .5% of the Assembly races were decided in the primary period . 

As a result of the vote on a proposition to modify cross-filing in 1952, 
party affiliation thereafter was required to appear on primary ballots. 
Cross-filing, however , was still permissable, until it was abolished in 
1?59. The effect of the 1952 reform was to diminish very dramatically 
the proportion of Assembly candidates who cross-filed successfully; the 
number of Senate candidates who cross-filed successfully remained rela— 
tively high AV 3 ' ->h- .• '' 

There is a wide spread consensus among students in California politics 
that even the modest reform of 1952 had distinct advantages for the 
Democrats. This advantage was somewhat reflected in the elections in 
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1954 and 1956. The election of 1954 sent 48 Republicans to the Assembly 
and 32 Democrats, a reduction of six Republicans. It sent 24 Republicans 
and ■ 16 Democrats to the Senate j a reduction of five Republicans. In the - 
election of 1956, Republican strength in both houses was further reduced. 
The Senate now had 20 Republicans and 20 Democrats and the Assembly. 42 
Republicans and 38 Democrats -H&jp -x 



The gains of the Democratic Party starting in 1954 were certainly 
not accounted for entirely by the modification of the cross-filing law in 
'factor; :ih these : gains Was c ; ’Vveiry-.’ ,-cf f ©c tivey wo id one .'2-P.C 

by; amateuic political clubs on behalf of the Democratic Party. These clubs 
^e|Eonied in many areas of the state following the 1952 election ; and - ! 
federated into the California Democratic Council. The Democratic clubs 
began to select candidates before the primary elections and to endorse 
those chosen, j The clubs had the effect of concentrating party strength 

elections. A very significant consequence in addition to that ! 
of giving Democrats greater numbers in the legislature was the selection 
of young, liberal , intensely partisan candidates . These young Democrats, 
on being elected to the legislature, very quickly changed its structure 
and complextion.'!:; : ^;'' : .;: : ; :';V. .-/? 




\ . With the changes in the relative strength of the two parties in both 
the Senate and Assembly, a number of new faces began to appear in the h 
Calfiornia State Legislature. The new senators and assemblymen were to 
have particular significance in the field of education during the later 
periods of increased partisanship. Senators Cobey, Richard, Short, Arnold, 
Parr , and Dolwig , elected during this transit ional period , were later to : 
assume signif icant leadership in the field of education. 'Similarly, new '%■' 
assemblymen such as Bee, Unruh , Win ton , ——all liberals — were destined • 
to assume major responsibility for educational reform in the 1960 1 s . . The 
period of transitional politics in California which we are considering 
was, consequently, very significant in shaping both the structure of poli- 
tical leadership in education for the 1960's, and the types of educational 
reform which were to come about. 




Legislative Leadership and Factionalism 






The turnover of. legislative personnel during this period of transition 
was not particularly high —12.5?: in the Senate and 18.8% in the Assembly. 
Nonetheless , it was a significant turn-over in that it marked the passing 
of the "Republican strong-men" in the Senate and a number of factional 
leaders in the Assembly. The disunity which prevailed in the Assembly 
during the period prior to 1955 had given the balance of power to the 
upper house by default. The Senate had always been a more integrated body 
where it was possible to iron out differences privately . However , the 
unity of the Senate was threatened very considerably during the period 
of transition.; ; : T' : >:!•!: >•' / ';v- •■••,'•! . ; 




The Senate was organized by the Republicans in 1955-56, but by the 
Democrats in 1957-58. The President pro tempore of the Senate in 1955 was 
Senator Ward, who was not able to assume his responsibility because of 
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severe illness . Senator Hulse bad assumed the position on the death of 
Senator VJardv llulse encountered unprecedented difficulty in maintaining 
the spirit in the Senate . The younger Democratic senators who had been 
elected in the election of 1954 — Cobey, R. McCarthy, Richard, and Short 
— were disturbing the delicate balance of control in the .Senate ; "Uncle 
Ben" llulse announced his retirement at the end of the 1956 session. 



. v Senate was organized by the Democrats., Senator Burns of 

Fresno ;becamc the President pro tempore. Although there; was a- change in ; 
leadership personnel in the Senate during this period the change was not 
particularly consequential' for the regionally based factionalism in the 
Senate . Burns had the support of the older senators who had cross-filed 
and who put loyalty to Burns above party loyalty. The Senate, therefore, 
was changing but very gradually. The leadership coalition, which was 
extensive, did not change in the main. The younger senators,: who did not 
style theuselveS as being primarily rural, and who had been elected with 
support from the new California Democratic Council , were restive and some- 
what more ideologically inclined. -V. ’./ 

The major splits in the Senate during this period of transition are 
reputed to be regional and rural-urban rather than partisan. The younger, 
newly-elected senators began to violate the traditional cleavages in the 
Senate with the formation of a very loose and subtle coalition under the 
leadership of a liberal senator from Contra Costa County — Senator George 
Miller. THis small coalition was to gain momentum in succeeding terms but 
it was never able to capture more than one of the major committees in the 
Senate, i.e., the Finance Committee. Too many very senior Republicans 
continued in office through the end of 1966' to allow the younger , more 
highly educated, better qualified senators to form the ruling coalition. 



THE ASSEMBLY , 1955-1956 



Twenty-two Assembly roll-calls on 22 education and related measures 
proposed during the session of 1955-56, met the selection criteria on 
variance and participation. These measures were concerned with the estab- 
lishment of new state colleges, medical examinations of school employees, 
school finance, property assessment, conditions for school district unifi- 
cation, child care centers, school safety patrols, the facilitation of 
newer instructional technologies, and changes in the administrative struc- 
ture of county school districts . Only two. measures in the group of 22 
were carried by senators, 20 were authored by assemblymen. Eleven of 
the 22 bills were carried by Republicans and 11 by Democrats. Tliis dis- 
tribution by party held for both the Senate and the Assembly measures . 

; Each of the 20 Assembly measures and one Senate measure passed in 
the roll-call on the Assembly floor. Only one measure was defeated. 
However , the 20 Assembly measures had somewhat less success on the Senate 
side. Eleven of .them were defeated in committee. One of the measures 
was pocket-vetoed by the Governor and nine of the 22 were signed into lav/ 






The California Teachers Association took a position of support or 
oppose on ten of the 22 measures .This ;largc teachers organization opposed 
a bill which would exempt members of governing boards from personal lia- 
bility for injuries or damage occurring due to use of any school building, 
as well as another which encouraged junior college districts to engage in • 
aviation education by allowing such colleges to operate equipment for 
actual flight experience as part of the curriculum. The California 
Teachers Association supported measures requiring school district employees 
to undergo physical examinations once every three years with certain excep- 
tions based on religious faith , a bill which would lighten the local school 
districts V load to repay construction bonds to the state, a conflict of 
interest measure relevant and appropriate to local school boards, continu- 
ation of child care centers, a measure which would require local school 
districts to extend certain proportions of state aid on salaries for 
professional personnel ,. a - measure to allow county super in tendon ts .to 
contract with television stations for the use of audio-visnal services in 
the schools, and a study of the state library system^ Many of the pieces 
of legislation supported by the C. T.A. were of great significance. How- 
ever, the positions taken by this organization were for the most part in 
support of incremental and moderate shifts in school governance. 

,The California Congress of Parents and Teachers (P.T.A. ) took positions 
on only three bills. It supported the C .T. A . in an attempt to lower the local 
districts burden to repay bonded indebtedness to the state . ; :The P.T.A. 
was also very supportive of a bill which proposed to continue the oper- 
ation of child care centers and appropriated over four million dollars 
for the support of such centers for an additional fiscal year . However , v 
the P .T .A. was quite disturbed by a bill which extended the functions of 
safety patrols to crossings near as well as adjacent to schools and which 
did not require the physical presence of a supervisory school employee. > -0:1 
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Five of the eight bills supported by the C.T.A. were lost in Senate 
committees. One of the bills it opposed was passed by the Senate committee 
but was pocket-vetoed by the Governor. Another of the bills opposed by 
the C. T.A. was turned down by the Senate committee . The bill opposed by 
the P.T.A., however, was eventually signed into lav;. 



Evaluation of the Cluster Solution 

The root mean squares of correlations between the 22 selected roll-- 
j: V. calls in 1955-56 is .23. The sum of communalities is 7.42. 

The cluster analysis of the 22 roll-calls reveals three dimensions of 
roll-call voting on education — one fairly general pattern of variance, 
two fairly specific variances . Table 2.1 presents the evaluation of the 
■l\ solution. These three cluster dimensions exhaust 87% of the communalities 
and 80% of the mean square of raw correlations. Thus, 13% of the corunun- 
; > alities are left over for additional dimensions; howver, the third residual 
;-'j correlation of .10 indicates any additional dimension might be difficult 
to locate. Our solution, therefore, is not entirely satisfactory. The 






solution presented here i never tlielcus, in the best which could be obtained 
after five different clustering, attempts . 



The first of the three clusters which emerged in the analysis is the 
most general. It has a reproducibility of mean squares of correlations 
equal to .64 and a reproducibility of communalities of .55. The other two 
cluster dimensions are very much more specific . Cluster two reproduces 
only .17 of the mean squares of correlations and .28 of the communalitics . 
Cluster three reproduces .11 of the mean squares of correlations and .23 
of the communaiitics. Thus , in interpreting the response to education in 
the Assembly of 1955-56 , the first dimension will be the most significant. 

Table 2.1 also shows the intercorrelations between the three cluster 
domains . The estimated inter-domain correlations for clusters one and two 
is only .17. For clusters one and three it is -.28, and for clusters two 
and three -.22. These low correlations among the three domains seem to 
indicate that there is very little overlap among the clusters . They are , 
in other words, fairly independent dimensions. v ; 

Table 2.2 shows the inner structure of the three dimensions . The 
most general of the cluster domains has six defining roll-calls, the 
more specific dimensions have four and three definers, respectively . 

Only the first cluster has an adequate alpha-reliability (.89) . The other 
two have relatively low reliabilities. Similarly,' tl>e first cluster has 
a domain validity of .95 , whereas the other two have less satisfactory 
validities . The more specific variances , therefore, represent roll-calls 
which arc not tightly interrelated. Another interesting feature of the 
cluster solution is the number of unique variables which appeared. Eight 
of the 22 selected roll-calls have communaiitics of less than .20 .with at 
least one of the three 'identified dimensions of roll-call voting . 

One major substantive conclusion can be drawn from this examination 
of the cluster solution. Roll-call voting on education in a factional 
legislature, where the factions do not represent organized parties, is 
not highly predictable. Legislative structure, at least in these domains 
of policy, is loose and ambiguous . There is a great deal of unique 
variance in roll-call voting in a factional legislative system. 

Dimensions of Assembly Voting 




Table. 2.3 presents the bills in each of the clusters, the substantive 
content of each of these bills and the correlations of each of the roll- 
calls on the three oblique cluster domains. These clusters of roll-calls 
will now be interpreted. The search for an interpretation of those clusters 
of roll-calls will consist of three sorts of analyses: the characteristics 

of the authors of each of the bills in the three clusters, the positions 
taken by interest groups on bills in. each of the clusters, and the content 
of the legislation proposed in . each of the clusters. It should not be 
surprising if these sorts of data are not sufficient to ‘interpret a given 
cluster. Wien these three sorts of data are insufficient to allow the 
interpretation of a given cluster, an effort will then be made to examine 




SUFFICIENCY AMD GENERALTIY OF KEY CLUSTER DIMENSIONS OF ASSEMBLY 
; : ; ■ ROLL-C/iLLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES, 1955-1956, AND THE 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE CLUSTERS 



Cluster Dimensions 
I II III 



A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 
Proportion of sum of estimated 



communalities exhausted 


.149 


.23 
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Cumulative proportion of 
communalities exhausted 




.72 


.87 


Cumulative proportion of mean 
square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.63 
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.76 


.80 


Residual correlation remaining after 
each successive dimension (RMS)* 




.11 


.10 


Generality of Oblique Clusters 








Reproducibility of mean 
squares of correlations 


.64 


.17 


.11 


Reproducibility of communalities 


.55 


.28 


.23 



C. Raw Correlations Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 



I 


(. 89 ) 


.14 


-.21 


II 


.14 


(.72) 


.14 


III 


-.21 


.14 


(. 62 ) 



D. Estimated Inter-domain Correlations 
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1.00 


.17 


-.28 


II 


.17 


1.00 


-.22 


III ... '• 


-.28 


.22 


1.00 
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^ TABLE 2.3 . 

CORRELATIONS OP ASSEMBLY ROLL-CALLS ON SELECTED EDUCATION BILLS 



v *' ■'** * ' '. •- /> V* . y. . * ,J 

fc \ 1 * C? ' -A* 


WITH OBLIQUE CUJSTKR DOMAINS OF ASSEMBLY VOTING, 


1955-56 




5 . • ' ; ; , ■ : ■ - ... ; ; ;/• ; '' 

pd\. Dill No. 


Bill Description : v : : 


Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 

11 hi 


^ -. v ' ; ' . Cluster 1 




■ ; ; : . ” 


yy ; 




$ 'MM AB 24 

i; . x 'v; : 


Establishes a state college in Alameda 
County •’ 


.87 


.15 


-.31 


ABi ;980 

f ;> V' ‘iV/- 

fc ■- V-;. ... ; .V* ; : - 
V- •; ■. •.••• :• •" v 

£ «. !: i •'/.'• 


Continues child care centers, appropri- 
ates money for support for next fiscal 
year, and revises eligibility require- 
ments . -o::- 


.82 


.Oil 


—.08 


| li AB 2541 


Permits county superintendent and 
governing boards to create, produce 
contract v/ith licensed TV stations for 
audio-visual services in elementary and 
high schools under certain conditions 
: of • cost.'; ’ ; j ;V^. - 


.74 


.35 


-.36 


9 86 : 


Requires school districts to spend, a 
specified portion of apportionments 
for salaries of certificated personnel. 


.74 


.25 


-.03 


: y\V ab 3233\ . 


Appropriates money for a study of 
library problems in California. 


.69 


•05 


-SO 


AB l8l 


Deletes "rural" from the requirement 
to detail college instructors for 
school extension service in rural 
schools of the state. 


.62 


-.05 


-.16 


f AB 3388 

| AB1982 


Encourages Junior colleges to under- 
take aviation education and provides 
for them to ovm and operate the neces- 
sary equipment. 


.56 


.16 


.07 




Extends functions of safety patrols 
to crossing "near" as well as "ad- 
joined to" schools. Supervision by 
school personnel does not require 
physical presence. 


-.23 


-.03 


.17 


;| SB 1981 


Provides for a study of the need to 
establish a state college in, the 
area of Napa and Solano Counties. 


.22 


.00 


-.11 


f • ■ ■ 
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TABLE 2.3 (continued) 



U ; :; : r : ; .vv • ^ "Vv Correlation with Oblique 

Bill Ko. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

v ' ”? :; V -;y. 1 : 11 ;in ' 



Cluster 2 










AB 635 


Declares contracts valid in which a 
member of a governing board has an 
interest not : void or voidable , if the 
interest is "disclosed; and board approves , 
and if contract is just end reasonable. 


-.10 


OO 

fr- 


.22 


AB 6l8 


Deletes provision that a suspended 
district shall not be lapsed without the 
approval of the county superintendent. 


.17 


.69 


.11 


AB ?,20 


Limits to 40p the tax rate required of 
a state- aided: district to pay local 
bonded indebtedness and state loans. 


.08 


• 51 


-.05 


iX ••■••• 

O 

CO 


Proposes & plan for visitation of school 
children to the State Capitol. 


.28 


.I19 


CM 

‘ . • • ‘ 


AB 1387 


Permits executive sessions of governing 
boards to consider school sites. 




.30 


-.02 


AB 18^ 


Classified counties by a.d.a. for 
determination of county superintend- 
ent salaries and qualifications. 


-.02 


• 19 


.13 


AB 1907 


Exempts members of governing boards 
from personal liability for injuries 
or damage occurring due to use of 
any school, building. 


■ *’ 1 

b 

vo 


.18 


- -0*1 


AB I766 


Authorizes establishment of 24 hour 
schools and prescribes their operation. 


0 

. m 

1 . • 


.12 


.02 


M «M M 

Cluster 3 


*• , M ' M ■■ +* mm mm mm mrn rnm ". rnm mm (m • mm -rnm ' mm ■ •• mm mm mm 


M M Ml » 


r» •- mm mm 


«• »• M •» 


AB 1139 


Provides for the election of the 
county board of education and the 
appointment of the county superintend- 
ent. Specifies state apportionment 
for the county, school service fund.. 


-.01 ‘ 


-.01 


.67 


ACA 23 


Provides that the board of supervisors 


-.13 


.37 


.60 



of each county shall appoint the 
county school superintendent; 
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TABLE 2.3 (continued) 



K 

•• (y 



Bill Ho. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domnins 

III 



AB 400 Provides r state** vide ratio for . 3»i . .01 .44 

property assessment and for use in 

..f.- >!•.' '1 determining state oiu. . y / y*' : -y 

AB 320 Requires each school district employee .14 -.12 -.31 

to undergo a physical examination, 
including X-ray of lungs, at least 
v once every thi’ee years. 'Repeals .y-:.'; 

■. religious and other exeuqptions . Vyyvy y l/';.-.'' v-v-: 

AB 623c Permits majority of registered .10 .19 ,23 

■ voters and tvo- thirds of members of . vy.y 
boards of contiguous high school 

districts to petition for a uriifica- y.y 

'>':V ; tion election. yy'-y'-'y'. 7- : r3 ,'L’ 
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mure careful] y the character i'st I cs of those who opposed diul supported 
the! various measures in a given cluster. 

Cluster Is Professional ProgreSsi visia . vVJlio first cluster is, as 
has been noted , the host general form of variance. " The authors of the bills, 
in this cluster (those vajich have a factor coefficient of .40 or greater 
with a dimension) arc fairly even] y divided be tween the two parties -- 
three bills were carried by Democrats,, four by kepubli cans . Five of the 
seven measures in this cluster vore supported by the Calif orn in Teachers 
Association . The authors of tlio neasuros in the cluster have had repu- 
tations as being friends of the C.T.A. Three of tlve seven bills were, 
carried by C.T.A . members who Were in the legislature and three other bill s 
were carried by Assemblyman 1'rnest: Geddas, loop, reputed to have excellent 
rapport wi th this association. It is on the basis of those two facts — 
the support from the C.T.A; for bills in this cluster and the. reputation 
of the authors of the hills in their relationship to the C .T.A. that we 
interpret: this dimension . as a professional interest dimension. 

There arc two reasons for labelling this cluster ’'propreusivisn. " : % 

First, the content of bills in this domain suggest a mild fern of modernity 
or: progress:! visn. The extension of higher education, the continuation of 
child care centers , the facilitation of the uses of T . V . in classroom:;, 
the concern for problems of libraries , and interest , in modern! niug the 
junior coll ego curricu] un somewhat , are all progressive measures . The 
second reason for this label is the fact that the sou thorn . Ucpubli can 
conservatives, joined occasionally by some .northern )lenublican. , : } voted in 
opposi t: ion to these measures . ; Asiseml; lyineri Coll for , I. ever i ng , She 1 1 , Smith , 
Lybno , Conrad , Dickey and a few others were fairly consistently opposed Vi 
to these bills, However, it should be noted tlint the najoivity of Repub- 
licans were not opposed to these seven measures. 




Cluster 2: Protection of Local School Authority. The bills in 

l cluster 2 wore authored by four Democrats. Three of these Democrats 

I were, again, reputed to be; in sympathy with the objectives of the Cali- 

I : fornia Teachers Association. Indeed, the California 'Teachers Association 

] supported two of the four defining measures in this cluster'. There is no 

| general substantive thread, apparently, running through the four defining 

| measures. Perhaps all that can be said is that each of these measures 

| with the exception of SCK 8 is concerned, in one way or another, with the 

| local administration and financing of education. '.Each of these hills 

! ; •/.. ;; • would be of greater interest to rural districts than urban districts . A 

check on the assemblymen who voted against these measures is quite revealing 
: in. this respect. The great majority of those voting contrary .ire from 
urban areas, and from . the southern part of the state. All of them are 
liberal Democrats -- '.Until';', Ihmnell, Elliott, Lottery , among others. There 
were; a number of northern liberal Democrats who voted with the southern' 
Democratic coalition on these measures— assemblymen like Ralph Brown, 

! Mas ter son , and Brady. The majority of Democrats voted in favor of the bills 

r in this cluster. • 




The liberals in tlie J.«gi s] a turc would not; approve of a very moderate 
bill dealing with conflict of interest V nor would they be particularly 
sympathetic with certain more conservative goals with respect lo local 
control . Tli in fact is wall. demonstrated in California’s- moire i par tisan 



sessions. Since this dimension ^represents a very .specific form of vari- 
ance, wc may conclude that t Vie liberal faction within the Dcripcra tic party 
had less to fear in education during 1955-56 than did the conservative; 
wing of the P.opiiblican party. • 



Cluster 3 : County 1’ducal.ioiv Administration . The bi ll s x.'liich define 

cluster 3 are concerned witli; two major Issues — the appointment of county 
sup eri n tendon t s. of education , and the equalira tioii of property assessments 
for purposes of state aid apportionment: . The three bills were carried by 
two Republicans, the chairman of the Assembly bducation Committee and a 
prominent member of this committee. These three bills did not receive the 
support, of the California Teachers Association . These measures, if enacted 
would clearly put rural school districts at a considerable disadvantage. 
First, the county superintendents in the many rural counties; in California 
would rather have their boards appointed by; county hoards /.of supervisors 
than elected by; the citisenry. I’urt.lierr.iore, an equalization of property 
assessments; would; increase the amount of state niu to urban and suburban 
crease it proportionately to rural districts . It is, 
thcrCTTOt^^^^^sur prising that these three measures, which', showed the 
greatest 'amount of conflict of any education measures, were opposed by the 
northern and southern rural nsscrib 3 ytnen . To be sure, these assemblymen 
were joined, but: without; pattern, by a number of /-suburban and urban nsrienir 
blyr.cn in their opposition to certain of the bills in this cluster. 

Unique Variables . There were eight unique roll-calls of the 22 which 
wore selected . F our of the bil Is whi civ received a unique response were 
lost in the seriate committees; four were signed into lav;. Those unique 
measures which lost or failed to pass Senate committees included a measure 
requiring a physical examination for all employees of school dintricts 
every three years;, a bill which would permit executive sessions for school 
boards under certain circumstances, a measure which allowed counties or 
school districts to establish 24 hour schools, and a measure determinin'' 
the salaries of county superintendents of schools on the basis of county 
characteristics and incumbent cjimlif feat ions . Those education bills to 
which the Assembly responded with unique roll-calls but which viere passed 
into law were as follows: a method for determining electoral goals with, 

respect to school district unification, the exemption of school board 
members from personal liability for injuries I or damage occur ring in -the 
use of school buildings, tlic extension of the functions of safety patrols 
and eliminating the requirements of school employee supervision , and the 
establishment of a state college in 7-Japa or Solano counties . The G.T.A. 
supported two of the unique measures which wore .lost in the senate com- 
mittees, and opposed one which was signed into law. The Pnro.nl: Teachers 
Association opposed only one of the unique measures and this one, too, 
was signed into law. 
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■t&&:Ayr'.'' The analysis of roll-chl 1. voting on education issues in the Assembly 

duri nr; the ness tons of li ? 55**5C soon:; to warrant :;four conclusion:'.. Therm 
: - conclusion?; should bo. cons id creel as ’Hypotheses to he eon Timed or dis-- 

counted in the remaining ann3yr.es in this chapter . v y? 


• ’ v.’.- ’• •. « 

: -j •.» . . v 

Vi 


First* it seems that the politics of n legislative body in transition 
do not permit tire development of informal; or formal structures .which babe 


v',g ;v . 

* 


'’ legislative behavior in the area of education predictable. The relatively 
high number of unique roll-calls, the Jo;: degree of cor.imunalitn.e:; among 


i r " i 


tlicRC rol.l-caJ.lf; , iinc! the loose . cluster iu{* of these roll*-r.alLs which arc 
not unique y all ?»ecm to warrant; this. coriliision . • \ ; 7 ' i: 77 - : ;. .> 7 ^., 
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and ideology . The major opposition to hills in cluster one came from ; : ?:• 

southern conservative Republicans; to cluster tiroj from southern liberal 
Democrats; To cluster three, from northern rural assem.blynen. The most 
general, conflict is between a handful of conservatives and tlio loo.';cly 
structured majority of moderates anrl liberals . More specific ami narrower 
'■•h conflicts occur on education issues between rural and metropolitan . ' ;i h 

v-.h' legislator’s. ;; ;- r ^ ;•»' "'i ■■■■':■ ■: fe'-:.-..- '-y-y.y ! 

: Third, a factional legislative body in transition does not permit any ; ; ; 

one group, majority or minority , or any one faction to develop a coherent , 

’ programmatic approaclv to education legislation. In the cast; of . cadi of 
the cluster's of education measures, vc have a loose a.ssortme.nt c>f items 
r : dea 1 i ng with ’;v variety .of ’education issues-.. . h’.; • v >T ’» \ p'f '■ 

Fourth, an education interest group must, in the contort of a 
traditional and factional legislative body, design its progrbrn .in. such a 
way as not to displease • niorc than one faction at a time. That is to say, '.-V Tv: ; 

tim C.T.A. program is proliferated and very loosely structured so that it 
can appeal lo the majority of factions. As a consequence, a major inter- 
est group will attempt only moderate and incremental changes In'-' policy". 

(There are of course many other reasons why an interest group v/ould 
. . behave in this way.) v.-j: 

v;-.' These four conclusions ar'c suggested by the analysis above; they go 
somewhat beyond the data and the analysis of these data. Therefore, we > 

shall consider ; them as hypo theses guiding the remainder of the analysis 
in this chapter. : ''M 

THii ASSDfw.v', 1S57-1S53- ’ - 

Thirty-eight Assembly roll-calls in 1957-58 were selected for analysis, 

30 on 28 Assembly bills and eight on eight Senate hills; Six roll-calls 
we ire concurrency votes and one was taken on a conference committee report. 


7 ' : ' : o : 
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The education and related measures on which the. Assembly divided in 
its voting were concerned with the inculcation of basic. American values , . 

finance, tax equity , child care centers, employee benefits and rights v 



school construction, and property assessment . Members of both parties 
were involved in developing, and carrying llio.so measures. Twenty bills 
were introduced by: Republicans and .16 by Democrats. 

Of tli ci 36 niensures selected i 21 weire signed into law or filed with 
the. Secretary of State — 14 of the. 28 Afisenbly bill s and six of the • 
eight Senate bills /"Mine Assembly bills (33% of. those selected) failed 
to pass Senate commit tees, one was refused passage by the Assembly, three 
v«vrc ppcliet-vctoecl by the Governor , arid one was. lof t to' die ; on file. Two 
of the ei ght Senate bills -were pochet -vetoed by the Governor . 



; The California Teachers Association war. not very active, on the. selected 
measures . It took positions on only eight bills, and those were Mainly 
measures necessary for continued school operation. It opposed any nl: tempt 
to .introduce' collective bargaining into the school syr.te.ins, a position i t 
:■ held un til 1365 ; 1^: .;t £ i} £ &-■ B Jifj; "£! B ; ; \ ^ B ■BBBB 

Ke turn now to the results of the roll-call analysis . 

Evaluation of the Cluster Solution 

The root mean squares of correlations' among the 30 selected Assembly 
roll-calls in 1357-58 is . 2 1 , a omevha t 1 owe. r than for those selected for 
the period 1955-56 . Tlie sum of conununalities is 14 . 5 7 , proportionately 
IN; somewhat hi gher than for the. 1955-56 analysis. This, would seeu to indi- 
cate a hoTiicvjhat more definite structure in Assembly roll-call voting 
in 1957-50 than in . 1355-56. 



The cluster analysis of the 38 roll-calls yielded five dimensions of 
Assembly voting bn education — two f airly general pit 1 1 or ns of variance , 
and three niuch more, specific variances ■ Table 2.4 ppescn tM the evnl.ufillon 

’■ of the : solu tion . v - ; V > k: =y ; i’ v : . MAhv-;'.;' i-:-\S r r v. >. 



The five clustered dimensions of roll-call votes exhausts 93% of the 
comunalities find 76% of the mean squares of raw correlations . - Thus , 
only 7% of the commonalities are left over for additional dimensions. 

The fifth residual correlation of .09 indicates that further search for 
additional dimensions would probably be fruitless. The relatively low 
proportion of the mean square of the raw correlation matrix which is 
exhausted by the five dimensions . This curious discrepancy is somewhat, 
explained later by the fact that almost one quarter of the roll-calls 
exhibit unique variances. 

The first two cluster dimensions arc the most general— cluster 1 
lias a reproducibility of moan squares of correlations equal t:o .35, and 
cluster 2 has one equal to .31. The remaining three cluster dimensions 
arc very much more specific. Cluster 3 reproduces only .07 of the mean 
squares of correlations, cluster 4 , .12, and cluster 5,. .17 . The first 
\ two cluster dimensions of Assembly roll-call voting in 1957-58 are, there- 
. fore, the most general and most characteristic of the Assembly 1 '; response 
Lo education during this tine . 

An examination of the raw correlations between el us ter scores and the 
estimated inter-domain correlations shows clearly that the five dimensions' 




& table 2.4 ,j;^V'; : : r?. ^ 

SUFFICIENCY AND' GENERALITY OF KEY CLUSTER DB5EKSI0HS OF ASSEMBLY 
ROLL CALLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES, 1957-1953, AHD THE 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG:; THE CLUSTERS 





I 


Cluster 

v ; ll:: ;v '> 


Dimensions 
HI IV 


V 


A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 

•Pipportioii of suiii of :l : estimated 
: coroffiimalities exhausted 


.30 


• ?-3 ' 


.12 


.14 


;.l»l 


Cumulative proportion or .'V'; T 7;; v. 


: commmuilities exhausted 


.30 


• 53 


.65 


.79 


• .93 


1 Cwfluiative proportion of mean 












' square of raw r ma trix exhausted 


.37 


/ .59 ^ 


. 62 ;/ 


.69 


.76 


Residual correlation remaining 
after each successive dimen- 
sion (RMS)* v :: ;;: - 


. 16 


.13 |$ 


.12 


.11 


• ; :.°9 


B . Generality of Oblique Clusters 








V’M; •} 




i . Reproducibility of mean 
squares of correlations 


..35 


• 31 


.07 


.12 


.17 


Rcproducibi li by of communalities 


.32 


• 30 


.14 


• 19 


.22 


C . Raw Correlations Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 

'' '■ X 


(.89) 


— . 42 


.16 


.04 


.29 




-.42 


(.85) 


-.03 


.13 


-.10 


: hi 


.16 


-.03 


(.59) 


.16 


-.02 


=:■. iv ■ 


.04 


.13 


.16 


(.70) 


.15 




.29 


-.10 


-.02 


.15 


(.70) 


D. Estimated Inter-domain 
Correlations 


1.00 


-.48 


.22 


.05 


• 37 


■ II ■ ' v 


-.48 


1.00 


•• . p4 


.16 


-.14 


VOS- Ill 


.22 


-.04 


1.00 


.25 


-.03 


IV 


.05 


.16 


.25 


1.00 


.21 


---.i V . 


.37 


-.14 


-.03 


' ,21 : 


1.00 






arc relatively independent.. The roost highly intcr~cpr rein ted -d linens ions 
arc 1 and 2 wi tli a raw correlation of minus .42 and an estimated corre- 
lation : of minus .48 . 



Table 2.5 shows the inner structure of the five roll-c.all dimensions 
uncovered in the cluster analysis. Not only are cluster's 1 and 2 the Biost 
general; they are also the "tigh ten t" clusters as is indicated by their 
alpha reliabilities and their domain validities, as veil ns by the average 
correlations which the various definers have with their respective tliwen- 
sions . Clusters 3, 4, and 5 are. iiot only more specific in the pattern of 
variance which they represent but also .less reliable and less valid . 
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It '-should be noted that nine of the 3f5 roll-calls arc unique, i , 
they have coi-iniur.alitics.of less than .20 with any one of the five identified 
dimensions of roll -call- voting. This number of roll -calls represents, 
proportionately, somewhat less- unique variance in 19 5.7 ”•5 fi voting than in 
the previous term. Given the fact that the three specif ie '..patterns of 
variance, namely clusters 3, 4, and 5, have relatively -low alpha-reliabil- 
ities ami domain validities, and that:' almost. 25*/ of the . variables still 
fall into the unique category, we may conclude that the structure of the 
response to education in the Assembly is still somewhat diffuse, although 
much less so than in 193 5 -•.'50. 



Dimensions of Assembly Vo ti ng, 1057-5 3 



Table 2.0 presents summaries of the bills in each of the clusters, 
anil the correla tiorts of the roll-calls on these hills with 'each of the 
five oblique cluster domains. The interpretation of those: clusters of 
roll-calls will proceed in the same way ns the interpretation of the 
analysis of the previous terns. 



Cluster 1: Fair Employment in Education. The first cluster is the 

most general form of variance in the / Assembly; rol-1 -call voting in 195 7-58. 
The defining variables of cluster 1 are bills which attempt: to legislate 
conditions for fair employment in education and agencies to work'.;' on, behalf 
of this objective. AT. 1150 invoker. a penalty for the refusal to recommend 
persons for employment because of race, color or creed; A3 1151 prohibits 
discrimination' -.against qualified teachers for reasons of age or marital 
status; Ah 1727 provider; the right for school npd state college employees 
to organise for collective bargaining . The authors of the bills on which 
the five defining roll-calls were taken were all liberal Democrats— 
Uunifprd , 1 law 1 .. -.ins , Mas to rson , and McBride. It is interesting to note that 
the Call fornin Teachers Association opposed two bills on which the defining 
rpll.-Cal.ls were taken. Three of the five bills on which defining roll- 
calls taken were lost in Senate committees; two were ultimately signed 
into law by the Governor. 



. The measures which;. define cluster 1 were, authored and carried by. 
assemblymen sympathetic to liberal and civil rights, causes in the 1950's. 
They managed to rally support from most of the recently elected Democrats 
in order to push their legislation through the Assembly. In addition, 
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TABUS 2.5 (continued) 
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Factor 


Commun- 
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f . (Bill No.) Definers 


Coeff . 


al ity 


Definers 


Singly 


Added Comul. 


■ Y ■ Cluster 5 
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.63 


,49 


• 33 






| Y SB 1231 D 


.60 


• 49 


• 32 






| . AB 122 B D 


.54 


• 32 


.28 






-V'J-: ACR 82 ■; Y"' J) • 


V. r >2 


.43 


.27 
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.37 


.34 


.20 


.72 


OJ 


'};YY AB 500 B 


.35 


.24 


.19 






;j SB 29 B 


“•33 


.20 


.18 


.70 


.71 


i . A- Reliability = .70 

| Domain Validity = .84 

j : Y Unique Variables 
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TABLE 2.6 



COEEELATIONS OF ASSEMBLY ROW »- CALLS OH S ELECTED EDUCATION BILLS 
/WITH OBLIQUE CLUSTER DOMAINS OF ASSEMBLY VOTING, 1957-58 



Bi .1.1 Mo . Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 
1 II III IV V 



Cluster 1 







AB 1150 



mend persons for employment for 



reasons of race, color, etc. 



AH 2000 



Practices, safeguards right of persons 
to seek, obtain and hold employment 
without discrimination because of race, 
etc. ■ 



AB 1151 



ified teachers for reasons ' of age or 
marital status. 



AB 1727 



Provides right for school and state 
college employees to organise for 
collective bargaining. 



AB 1396 



AB 13& 
AB 2305 



into those who desire social -.'security 
coverage and those who do not. 



Removes time limit on existence of 
child care centers, adjusts fees 



Permits governing board of school 
district to lease building- to alle- 
viate overcrowded schoolrooms . 



AB 405 



Removes 20$; tax limitation required 
in detonnining sufficiency of the 
assessed valuation of a proposed 
junior college district. 



ACA 10 



Makes county superintendent appoint- 
ive by elective county board of oduea- 
■ tion . 



Cluster 2 



AB 229 Advances cut-off date for questioning 
on past membership iri subvevsive or- 
ganizations f rom 9/ rt-O/hy to 10/3/45, 
expands subjects on which employees 
may be questioned. 



.91 ■ 


-.43 


.14 


•• ; 

.04 


•35 


.86 • 


-.36 


.11 


.09 


.48 


‘72 


-.20 


,19 


.26 


.26 


.67 


-.48 


.16 


.01 


.44 


.60 


-.34 


po 

:• t d.t • 


-.22 


-.13 


.49 


.07 


-.13 


.21 


.24 


,44: 


-.22 


.22 


-.02 


.24 


.28 


.09 


-.11 


•■••00 


.23 


.25 


-.11 


• °3 


.09 


.07 


-.37 


.80 


•* • lb 


,11 


-.25 
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TABLE, 2.6 (continued) 




v | Correlation \ti th Oblique 

i> Bill No. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II m v iv v 



, ) 

V. 'l 

1 1 




AB l8 BC 


Pertains to s to te participation in 
the federal, scholarship program. 


.1.8 


-.71 


.17 - 


.01 


-.3.8 


1 ) 




AB 4131 


Pertains to legislative advocates 


.55 


-.70 


-. 3.5 


.17 


.27 


-- r 

i 

( 

’ . 1 

■ 

■ ■' ' i 

^ i 

, 1 - . . 




SB 3.839 


Requires district boards to prescribe 
procedure for selection of instruc- 
tional material for use in school 
libraries , to prohibit materials which 
conflict 'with duties of teachers to 
impress pupils with principl es of 
morality, justice, patriotism, etc. 




.61> 


-.01 


.23 


.01 


. 

. ■; " i 

:M 

i 




AB 2772 


Authorises school beard to change 
orders on construction contracts pro-, 
vided 'work to ho done is on same site 
and added cost does not exceed 10$ of 
total contract. 


-.21 


.60 


• .06 

J . •• . 1 


•38 


-.].»! 


■1 




AB 1205 


Pertains to state officers 


-.08 


.ii7 


.02 


.08 


-.05 


i 

! 

■ . . a 

v'j 


i ,* ... : , , 


SB 2«l66 


Provides detailed schedu3.e of adjust- 
ments in county assessment ratios to 
effect inter- county equalisation. 


— . 16 


M 


.21 


.30 


-.15 


i 




AB >458 C 


Declares use of tax-exempt property 
to be personal property and not sub- 
ject to local taxation. 


.3-5 


-.38 


.32 


-.07 


-.10 




i ' " ' , 


AB 9 


Pertains to fees for credentials and 
life diplomas. 


-.03 


.35 


,02 


.3.9 


. 3.1 






AB 1863 C 


Pertains to the Vehicle Code 


.10 


.16 


-.06 


.07 


-.02 
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Cluster 3 


.- : •' ■: - :• : ' . y ; '• y-.- - . . . •• ; •; • - . ' •; 














t. . ' • 


AB 500 C 


Provides for support of State govero- 
■ went. 


.IS 


...’ll 


• 70 


.10 


.05 






AB 3045 C 


Increases state support for schools 


.20 


.06 


.52 


.19 


-.15 




I';:'. - V: 


AB . 50 BC Pertains to school records of pupils 


,05 


-.02 


M 


.12 


.03 






SB 63.7 


Appropriates $20 mill icri from 33 west- 
ment Fund (Tid eland s Oi 1 Reserve) to 
State School Building Aid Fund 


-.22 


-.12 


-.30 


.29 


-.07 
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TABU? 2.6 (continued) 




Bill Ko. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

• /:•" .. ■ ' X ■■■ II' III IV V 

• : ■ ' • - ■ ~ - - , . — ■ ■■ — - - — . — — ■ — 

Cluster 4 

SB 54 Requires State .'Highway ..Dept, to pay -.07 .22 .30 .9° *17 

local government agencies 25/> of 
rents received from real property 
not used immediately for hi gin. 'ay need;:. 

SB 1326 Requires State Park Comma’ coion to pay . 27 .03 .34 .69 .27 

local taxing agencies taxes on land 
under its .jurisdiction. 

AB 25 Requires State Dept, of Public Works .12 .23 .20 .34 .10 

to pay local taxes on real property 
until it is actually used for highway 
purposes. <•':/; 

AB 2306 Permits purchase of portable build- -.07 .16 -.13 .26. .09 

ings being used for schoolrooms. • 



. 



\ 



\ 




Clus te v 5 



AB 


• 1 B 


Pertains to courses of study in 
the state colleges. 


.25 


- .02 


• . o 5 


-.3.3 


.63 


SB I23I 


Requires licensing and vaccination 
of a3JL dogs four months and older 
in rabies areas. 


.18 


-.12 

. • ' t . 


-.34 


-.13 


.60 


AB 


322 B 


Provides for salary increases for U.C. 
and. state college academic and admin- 
istrative employees . 


.22 


-.23 

. : 


.02 


■ .10 


.54 


ACR 


02 


Requests SIRS to study cost of grant- 
in credit under California system for 
varying periods of out-of-state ser- 
vice. ' •’ . : 


-.22 


.19 


-.05 


-.47 


-.52 


ACA 


7 B 


Ratifies State Construction Program 
Bond Act of 1953. 


-.15 


•37 


-.13 ' 


.11 


.37 


AB 


500 


Provides for support of ‘state govern- 


ill 


.17 


.23 


.25 


.39 



monk. 





TABLE 2.6 (continued) 




Correlation' \aU) Oblique 

Bill Ko. Bill . Description ..-.Cluster- pcnuiinn 

I IX III I\ r V 



SB 


29 B 


Requires State School. Finance Com- 
mittee to issue and sell bonds in 
emoubt of $200 million, proceeds to 
go to General Fund to restore build- 
ing did expenditures. 


( - .14 


.13 


-.20 


.03 


-.33 


AB 3045 


Increases state support for schools 


.03 


.18 


— . Oo 


- .Oo 


• 30 


AB 


3.0 


Requires local Allocations Board to 
detemiine for each school district 
the ratio of assessed valuation to 
total market value, statewide ratio 
to be determined, also. 


-.02 


. Oil 


.00 


-.20 


-.29 


SCA 


2 B 


Provider, for appointment of the 
Supt. of Public Education by the 
State Board of Ed. with Senate 
approval. 


.07 


.20 


.09 


.23 


: ; . 29 


AB 861 


Repeals statute sections providing 


.03 


-.01 


.20 


.23 


.23 



for mandatory inter- county equali- 
sation of assessments . 



they mobilized support f row" Republican ’ mcsibu'rs of the Assembly Ethic. itl.on 
Committee. The legislation represented '.in cluster 1 quite clearly di v itletl 
the Assembly oo Ideological . 'grounds . • 'jTo ' r.omo extent, parties wore begin- 
ning to adopt more Idtsoloijical positions on proposed education legislation. 

Cluster 2: Ci tixonship Kducntion. The hills on which the: defining 

roll-calls in cluster 2 wierc taken were authored primarily by Kppublichns; 
those roll --cal la which are reflected in •cluster.'?- were carried by Democrats 
- '(o;g.., All 18, AB Alll). The. content of legislation represented in cluster 
?. id, iii many respects, opposed to 'the kind of legislation • .proposed in 
cluster 1, For e::anple, Alt' '229 set back the date for quest ion in p. on pant 
membership in subversive organisation by three years; SB 1839; required 
school, districts to prescribe the. procedure for .selection of instvucr.iGuni 
materials to be used in school, libraries, and to prohibit ciatcrihl.s'i v'tiie.li 
conflict with the duties of teach cry to impress. pupils with the principles 
of. morality, .-justice-', • patriotism/ and r,o forth. The .California- Touchers 
Association took positions on none of the bills in cluster ?.. Burl hermoro, 
three of the five defining' bill s were passed into law; one 'was. ..pocket- 
vetoed by the Governor (this is a reflected variable); and one v:as lost 
in a senate committee. 

Cluster 2 is strongly negat ive] y correlated with cluster 3 . This 
means that the; supporters of measures in cluster .1 opposed ' measi ires in 
cluster ?. , and vice versa . The liberal Democrats who supported no a surer, 
in cluster 1 oppoodad the manures in cluster ?.; the conservative "o.pisb- 
li cans who opposed measures in cluster 1. supported the sneasnres in cluster 
2. Cluster 2, it should be recalled, is pattern of variance a luo.st as 
general as that: of clustec 1. In other words, the -two- most general vari- 
ances in .the Assembly 'w response to education are ideological in nature. 

Cluster 3: State Finance. Bills on which the roll-calls .-in cluster 

5 wore ' taken pertain, primarily, to the finaheihg of state gpvovnrucnt and 
specifically of education. AB .990 is the annual, hud get bill in the regular 
session; AB 30 A 5 vac a lvi.ll to increase the amount of state support for 
education; SB 6X7 was a bill to appropriate twenty million dollars to the 
state's school build i»B fund. Only AB I>0 in this cluster did not pertain 
to finance. 

The bills in duster. - 3 were carried by prominent ■Republicans who 
: wore considered leaders in the field of education legislation — - Assembly- 
roen Geddeis, J. Collier, and . Senator . li -Dilworth . Bach of these bills was .. 
passed into lav?, most of them with the support of the California Teachers 
Association and the California Congress of Parents and Teachers O’.T.A.). 

■ Cluster 3 has extremely low correlations with each of the other 
clusters. The Assembly, in other words, did not divide on cluster 3 in 
the same why it divided on clusters 1 and 2, i.e., on the basis of political, 
ideology. The basis Tor the division of the Assembly on roll-calif} on 
cluster 3 cannot be determined from bur analysis. 

Cluster 4: Tax Hquity for Local. Government. Cluster A is made up 

of roll -culls on bills which are designed to require the state to pay its 
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clueshare of taxes on pr oper ty it: uses in local j uvir.c! let Ions . SH 54 
requires the Stn to Hi ghvray itepartinon t to pay local government agencies 257 
of rent received from real property not used for highway needs; SB.' 1326 
requires the State Park Conniinnion to pay local taxing agencies taxes on 
land under its jur.iiulictiovj ; Al* 25 requires the .State Dcpnrumrn t of Public 
V’orks to pay local tnr.es on real property. Each of these three bills was 
carried by a Democrat , r.v/6 Senate l>enocrats and one AiwsoMbly Democrat. 

Only one bill Was passed into law; 

Each of these three bill?; had a low. degree of ■; visibility , although 
the political, innlications for a number of legislators ni.gi't have bad 
considerable. weight in the easting of their votes , The oveiy?hcli::j ng 
major! ty received in the Asnebbly for /each; of these bi.l Is is an ilmH cation 
of the outward ■ display., of a constituency orientation at least . The 
measures in cluster A appeal to the strong norms of local control mid 
constituency orientation pervasive in California poll tics. 

Cluster 5: Improvement of JVlncaUionnl Quality , The most contentious 

educational measures ...during the 1957-53 . sessions ; are found in •* cluster 5. 
Measures 4» cluster 5 are diverse and various, -ranging from the regulation 
of courses of study in state colleges to a state finance .bond issue. It 
is on these noasures that t1*e Assembly divided s trie Cly .along party ]j nes . 
There wove no. ideological grounds for the Af?scr*:bly hi ■/rlivinibri' ^ on these 
issues ? as can lie seem from an cxemJ nation of the content ; d!cvover \ for 
one reason or another , the Democrat?; in tin: Assembly were, anxious to figl it 
the issues represented by the measures in cluster 5 . 

The incnGures ;in cluster 5 were authored . and carried by high ranking 
Re.pub] leans in thrr AniuTilvly . The o:te Senate l::i 11 \;ar> also carried by. a 
lie pub 1 i can,, . and ; ' i i: was the only hill which the California Teachers Assoc i- 
ation supported in this cluster , Respite* the fact -'that there in a fairly 
sizeable number of defining roll-calls in cluster 5 , the cluster dimension 
as such ''represents^ a very specific forn of variance ns v?a* • seen, in Table 2.5, 

Summary 

Compared to 1955-5(>, the. Assembly in 1957-50 responds in d nore pre- 
dict able and defined way to education/ neasuren . Par tisansbip is bdginiii ng 
to take shape (cluster 5) and ideology, probably r c i : \ f or cod by social 
class differences anioug cons titueiicies, appears to be the basis for most 
of the variance in roll-call voting on education (clusters 1 and 2)V 
Fac.tionrJ.isEi, based on/ differences in constituency and policy orientation 
seems still to bo the dominant characteristic of: the Assembly is response 
to education, howe.vcr. 

THU SKKAIT, 1*55-1956 

The Rena t o disagreed suffi ciently for onr criteria on only 16 ro] ].- 
calls in 1955-56 . Five selected roll-calls wore taken on four Senate 
bills and 11 were taken on 11 Assembly bills, bight of the .15 measures 
were carried by P.erjocrats . 
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Tlici i«n;|or 'issues worn, not unlilic those :in i the Assembly in .1 '>55—56 — — 
child core. centers, fair cr.ipioyr.ent. practices , employee ri j;!ils , and rural 
■; cdtica t ion n 1 d ey elopfiieu t . -The.. Interest -..{•roups, the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the •Californio Teachers AssociaLi on , 'tool; -the -.positions 
already closer ibed in an earlier section dealing with the A.ssenbly in 
i95.*;-56 v y / 

.TVn l u nt i on o f the C3.ua ter fiolu h i on 

The sum of ; communal.! ties* ahonr; : the '.-.If* roll-calls is 10.15; the root 
mean squares of raw correlations is .34. The magnitude of U'ncse statis- 
tics for. the Senate in 1955-56 ic considerably higher than for thc Assembly 
in the some period. 

The cluster analysis of the 1.6 roll-calls reveals four major dimensions 
of roll-call voting on education . The proportion of coriruinnlilxicB exhausted 
after four di mens ions is 1.00, namely i(H3C.- The proportion of the nenhs .... 
squares of the. raw correlation matrices which are exhausted by four dimen- 
sions is .92. There is only a residual correlation of .01 remaining after 
four ■ dimensions have been extracted . The solution is highly adequate on 
criteria of .sufficiency. 

It is in teres tans that: the four di.monsioni); reproduce, roughly the sane 
proportions on the mean squares oJ: correlations and of the: communali ties . 
There .is. not as much variation in the generality or specificity of die 
dimension for the. Senate, roll-call voting in 1955-55 as there was in the 
Assembly for the ar.nc sessions. These statistics are found in section 
A and B of Table 2.7. 

flection C of this table shows the relationships between the cluster: 
domains. The two.. tnont; general clusters, cluster l and cluster 3 are 
highly negatively correlated (-.52). Cluster 2 overlaps with cluster 3 
somewhat, the correlation is .32. Cluster A is quite independent. Table 
2. 8 shows the -inner . structure of ■the cluster solution. The reliabilities 
range from .82 to .90; die donoin validities range from. .90 to .95. Mot 
only is the cluster solution sufficient, it is also satisfactory in terms 
of the inner structure of each of the four dimensions . 

The fouv-elus ter solution yielded only one unique variable, AB 1.907 . 

■flic tact- that there is only one unique pattern of variance in Senate 
roll.-eall voting in 1955-56, and that the cluster solution is superior 
in terns of generality and inner structure, won Id seem to indicate that 
tiie ..Senate response to educational, issues during this tine is fairly 
well defined and predictable. • v. V'-,’: 

Dim ensi ons of Senate Voting 

Table 2.9 presents the bills in each of the clusters ; and the corre- 
lations of flic roll-calls on each of difese bills with ehcii of- the fouiv 
cluster domains . ; - 
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SUPPIC IF.T : GY AKD GEHKRALITY OF KEY CLUSTER BIUERSIOIJS OF SEE ATE 
EOLIi- CALLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES > 19^^';6, AI5D THE 
RELATIONSHIPS AMOliG THE CLUSTERS 



Cluster Dimensions 



; ‘\-f 



ERIC 





I 


11 


III 


IV 


- . ■ : ; f!. 


A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 

Proportion of sum of estimated 
communalitie s exhausted. 


.31 


.24 


.22 


.23 


■ •; V : 


Cumulative proportion of . 

communalitics exhausted 


.31 


.55 


•77 


1.00 • 




emulative proportion of mean 
square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.35 


.54 


.75 


.92 




Residual correlation . remaining y 

after eaclv successive dimension (KPS)* 


.06 


.04 


.02 


.01 




B. Generality of Oblique Clusters 












Reproducibility of mean 




.24 








’ squares Of correlations 


. 31 : 


.37 


• 27 




Reproducibility of communalities 


. 3 ° ' 


.26 


33 ; 


.28 




C. Raw Correlations Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 

■ I ■ ■ 


(. 88 ) 


* : ■ 

...16 


-.44 


— < l 8 


1 V 




-.16 


(. 90 ) 


.27 


-.01 




III 


-.Mi 


.27 


(. 82 ) 


-.19 


■ ■ *;■■■; - t 


vf; iv 


-.18 


-.01 


-.19 


(. 89 ) 




D. Estimated Inter-Domain Correlations 










: ;.'v 




1.00 


-.18 


-.52 


-.21 


• '• 


cr'-yy*, -f i- -i-X II 


-.18 


1.00 


.32 


-.02 


., : vj 




-.52 


.32 


1.00 


-.22 






-.21 


- .02 


-.22 


1.00 


•• .j~ 
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. table 2.9 , 

OORRREiATIO! i3 OF VtfSKMBfcY ROI.L- CALLS' OK SKIKCl’FJi) •"EDUCATION BILLS 
WITH OBLJCPS CLUSTER; DI-HENSIOUS OF SENATE VOTING, 1955 - ‘>6 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation wi th Oblique 
Cluster Domnins 

i n m iv 



Cluster 1 

AB 934 County superintendent may supply school -.85 .06/' r .49 .02 

■';d:ist'ricts-A>dth : 'soj^icefi in connection 
V with television. Governing boards in 
behalf of districts ami director of edu- 
cation in behalf of state colleges may 
contract with licensing of television 
station for use of facilities. 



SB 1039 


Concerns expansion of public supported 
higher education by the establishment 
of several nov; state colleges in this 
state. / 


.80 


- .12 


-.42 


.13 


SB 1931 


C An act to provide- for the study of the 
• 'need.' for .the.- establishment’ of a state 
college in the area of Napa County and 
Solano County. ' 


.71 


-.24 


-.31 


-.60 


AB 3252 


(No description given.) 


-.4? 


.09 


.38 


-.02 


AB 1982 


Extends functions of safety patrol to 


-.25 


.19 


-.10 • 


3 

9 

O 

VO 



crossing "near" ns well as "adjacent 
to" schools . Supervision by school, 
employee does not require physi cal 
•C ■ presence . . . 



Cluster 2 i •./. ;/ '-'.'ft ' ■" 

SB 639 Removes June 30, 1955 > as closing - .09 .92 

date from provisions for child care 
;'l/ v .''.//- centers. Appropriates Unspecified sum 
for operation of centers and provides 
for state apportionment to districts 
maintaining centers . 

SB 1392 Extends operation of child, care v -.08 .83 

centers from June 30, 1955 to same 
date 1957. 



22 .Oil 




TABLE 2.9 (continued) 



Bill Ho. 'Mil- Description 



Correlation wi tli Oblique 
Cluster Domains 

y. it. hi iv 



AB 986 Continues child care centers. Appro- 
priates four million, five hundred 
thi rty*- five thousand eight husidrecl . 
dollars for support for July 11, 1955 
through Juiic 30, 1956. Adds to list 
of those qualified child of parent 
receiving instruction under state voce., 
tiohal rehabilitation program. Means 
eligibility: parent! salary limits 
revised, upward.; 



-.27 ,76 ,2.4 



.Oil 



Clus ter 3 
AM 2220 



Declares it to be public policy that 
all public school employees shall 
have the right to organize without 
administrative interference for the 
purpose of collective bargaining . 



AB 970 Persons charged by governing boards 
with responsibility for roeonuaendang 
■ certificated; personnel not to refuse 
or fail so to do for reasons of color, 
creed t religion; or national origin. 

S3 639 C (See SB 639 in cluster 2.) 

AB 3.546 Creates 120 competitive '.Tour year 

scholarships per year for attendance 
in privately endowed universities and 
colleges each one thousand dollars 
per year . 

AB 1907 Exempts members of governing boards 
from personal liability for injuries 
or damages occurring due to use of 
any building. 



-.1)4 .35 



.85 



•3P “il4 » * 36 



-.21 



15 


.40 


.80 


-.21 


61 


•.27 


.74 


-.34 


u 


-.10 


.47 


,•* • l4 



“ • 13 



Cluster 4 



AB 1656 


Extends section 13841.1 and bereave- 
ment leave to non-ccrtifieatcd em- 
■ ploycec . -. ' v . ; 


-.12 


-.07 


-.23 


.99 


AB 6l6 


Changes maximum age of truant subject 
to arrest from fifteen years to six- 
teen years . ' 


-.16 


-.10 


-.25 


.99 


AB Il60 


Provides for; payroll deductions of pro- 
;• fessional . dues . ■ ^ ; • 


-.23 


.13 


m 

l 

■ 1 


.48 
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Cluster 1: Rural Kducntional l»c'vclc;pncnt . Ril l?: in c]m;ter 1 wore 

offered and carried by tyo Republicans prominently : involves in education 
ami tub Democrats /also' .’highly involved. The .legislation proposes \;as 
fairly controversial in that it v.-as designed for. tlic inprovoncnl of ‘ edu- 
cational - opportunities i:i rural areas. It uid not hie urban educatipn in 
■any' way-. (bote that All 9S4 is reflected '/in' Luis cluster, iah\ .consequently 
must: be considered as opposite to it f s intent for purposes of analysis. 
This bill Could actually have giver. urban, areas f*r enter. aclyant:tj;o than 
rural .areas,; but ' the ' reflection of. its veto ’ in' dimension in - cluster 1 
means that the vote va:-; pro-rural.) The major concern hnonjp the Treasures 
of cluster 1 uas the expansion of higher education to rural areas. This 
had been a contentious Issue for the last several years. Obviously, the 
1 ‘urul senators cere interested in giving their-.’' ovrh c bus t i t: u a r. c i. o s the 
greatest possible advantage in miy ; expansion plans for higher aduca Lion 
vhic.h rl*a ; statu night have. 

It should be noted that the interest groups in education are not:, 
typically, concerned With constituency oriented lor, in la t ion. Thus, they 
did not take active positions on the bills in this • cluster'. Fin*i>.ovr.ore, 
an is to-. be expected, the urban' senators lead the opposition to Lite: pro- 
posed legislation in cluster I. 

Cluster 2: Child Caro. The measures in cluster 2 vere not nearly 

as con troversio] • as tbore of cluster 3, judging -Trosy Senate roll-call. 

The Senate uas not nearly as* divided on these measures as -those of cluster 
1. The Congress of Parents and Te.r.chers and ;h6 Califurnla Teachers 
.'Asaociati on supported the extension of child cafe centers, uor/cvrr, they 
vere careful to -support only the bills offered by ' 'Assemblyman Oudden, a 
prominent Rcinibli can rah ter than the tvro bil.lr carried ‘.by. he i-.ocratr; . The 
opposition tu the extension of child cere center a enne. frero a sprlhl .ling 
of': Republican and' . Hcr.ocr a Ls , northern scnclorr. and .southern senators, hut 
mainly rural members, However, the patter;: is not: at all clear. - ■ 

Cluster 3: employee Rights. The nos t cent r ova r y ia.1 measures Iv.fore 

the Senate in l555rjfi are found in cluster 3. These nensurcs 9 for the- 
most part, are concerned v.'Ith defining and providing rights to public 
school employees -- coilcctivo/bargainihg- and protection against ci:>ploy- 
went, discrimination. = The bill:; were carried hy liberal democrat:: from 
the Assembly -- ■'•’an tors on and KuialorcTr-- and Senator Richards fro?.* Ion 
Angelv's. The California Teacher?; Association was , predictably ; opposed 
to the proposed legislation. 

The response of the Senate war. not precisely along .party lines. 

Rather , the division vas bdtvecn cense rvatives and liberals. Since n:my 
of the Democrats , especially rural lUtrocratn - were conservative in their 
poli tical oricnLnti on, they voted along, with' the Republican;; on these 
measures. , The major support cane Iron the liberal urban Romocra Is , many 
of Whori vere pro-labor and "iWw Real" in their orientation. 






Cluster 4: KducaLion Welfare. The least controversial education 

measures on ’which there Van some . u i«anrcer.cnt in 'the. Senate in 1955-56 -arc 
found in cluster 4. These iast'es ware supported by tfie California Teachers 
Association , and indeed one ’..’as sponsored by that organisation. • . The bills - 
were concerned -with -the - extension of. 'he.rciiver.eiit leave to : non-cortifiented 
employees , provision for payroll deductions for professional dues, anti 
with, increasing the s:ge of truants subject to arrest from la to .16' years. 
T|n» three hills which define cluster 4 t/erc: carried: by two As sembly 
Democrats and one P.epuhli can . T!ie opposition to these; Kills in .the Senate. 
mm mined, h'o disco rnah In ■•pattern of opposition eyorged. 

Only one unique roll-call was. found in the 36 roll-calls selected 
for this analysis, Ah 1 9f»7, which proposed tS;e exemption rtf govern in;: 
school hoards from. personal: liability- for. -injury or daraga occurring chy: 
to use of any building, wan a " cbntroverfti.nl piece of .Te'sSslai - ipi). However, 
no structure, internal to the Senate saor.*» to have governed the response of 
senators to this Measure. Perhaps., constituency variables uni!. interact 
group pressure interfered sbf Clcieiitly with the decision mahing oti this 
Pleasure to result in a unique response on the part, of the Senate:. 

S tirnary 

The. Senate was nuch no re highly predictable and structured in its 
response to education than x-.’aa the; -/Assembly in 3955-56.. The hip, her 
coimuiinli tics', the lower amount of unique variance, and the more adequate, 
cluster solution y.ive' considerable weight to this . conclusion. 

The major 'division in the Senate was betv'een rui*r%2 and urban senators, 
but rep.J onnlisn and policy orientation or ideology seer: also to be impor- 
tant i.n structuring the Senate . It war. also a factional body 'during this 
••.•tir.se,. but for a n unbar, of reasons (discussed inter),, lit vans a more inte- 
grated body than the Assembly. 

• THE SI’KATE,- 1957-1955 . 



Seventeen Senate roll-call r. on 16 hills introduced in 195/-5S have 
been selected for analysis. Seven of these bills were carried by riej.ub- 
11 cans , mainly concerned 'with financing of school construction, child: 
protection, tlio financing of state" government,' • and school rinravenienL. 

Tlip remaining bills were carried by Democrats. These. were concerned with 
the appointment of the State Superintendent of Public’ instruction and of 
county suparin tendon ts , child care centers, fair employment practices, 
state college expansion, and new educational programs . 

These 17 roll-calls were clustered in four cluster domains. The 
analysis of these cluster: domains will he presented helot: . 

K valuation of Cluster Solution 




The 3.7 Rclcei., Senate roll-cal Is for the sessions of 193.7-5C h.-.di a r.turs 
of . conmsunh lilies of 9.38; the mean .squares of the raw correlations sr-ong 












these 17 roll-calls war. .31. The magnitude of those statistics is lower 
for tlit: 3957-58 Senate than for the Senate in -3 '.*55 -56. The magnitude of 
those two statistics is higher than .for the Asr.esv.hly of 1957-5". 

Four clusters were dc.tcrivJ.nod in the analysis of the 17 roll-call votes 
Table 2.10 shows the results of t!u: analysis. The proportion of the rsean 
squares of the raw correlation matrices exhausted by four dimensions is 
.83; the proportion of corsnunality cslisuatcd after four dinensionn is .95. 
The residual correlation romai ning ■ after four (Hr.cn si on have been extrac- 
ted is .01. Thin solution is 'not as '"'adequate in terns of Use sufficiency 
criteria as for the Senate solution for 1955-56. ■ however, -the/ residual " 
correlation remaining after four dimensions have been extracted indicates 
strongly that'., further' exploration for additional dimenr; j ons wool d lie 
fruit. lens. 

Suction i» of Tabic 2.10 indicates that there, eve two pat terns of 
variance V;hieh are fairly general, clusters 2 and. 4. Cluster 1 and cluster 
3 aiv. somewhat norc specific in their variance. This indicates a patters: 
con-r-jhat similar to the Senate analysis for 1955-56; however, the. pattern 
here is wore marked. It in clearer in the 1957-52 analysis that two 
pattern:; of variance are much more general than the two other:;. 

In. sections C am! 3) of Table 2.10 v?c find that the fosir dlmensionr- 
arc fairly i.vulepcndent of each other. The highest infer-domnin correla- 
tion in -.38 between cluster 4 and cluster 3. The remaining, set-: of 
.relationships vary in magnitude from .07 to .18. 

Ini Table 2.3.1 the statistics on eiio .inner structure of the clusters 
are given. The reliabilities range from .75 to .89; the domain validities 
range from: .87 to .95. Cluster 3 has the lowest re.J lability and validity. 

Three of., the 17 roll-calls were unique • — AM 85, S15 2566, and AJ: 4. 

The proportion of unique variance in the roll-call' voting on education in 
the Senate; in 1957-58 is sortevdiat higher than for the Senate of 1955**56. 

Dimension s ; of Doll-call Votin; 1 , 

Table 2.12 shows the content of bills in the various clusters ami the 
correlations of roll-calls on these bills with each of the four cluster 
domains, r.acii of these clysters will lie interpreted below. 



Cluster 1: State Government Finance. Cluster 1 contains two defining 

variables, one is a bill to ratify thii State Construction Program Act of 
1958 and authorizes the issuance of two hundred million dollars for con- 
struction purposes; Ail 599, the budget bill, mhos appropriations for the 
support of state government for the. fiscal year. Both bills were passed, 
the one:: signed by the Cover nor and the other filed with the Secretary of 
State.. -A. "V.' ’'.A A 



The opposition in the Senate to thomeasiircsin cluster 1 came pri- 
marily from senators who represented southern districts A The groat majority 
of the opponents of these measures came from the cxurbnn counties. 
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TABLE 2.2.0 



SUpTICIEHCY ATI!) GENERALITY OF KEY CLUSTER vDBUWSKfiB OF SKTfATS 
ROLL- CALL-S OH'BSUCA’eia; KSASURBS, 1957-58, AND TiW.‘ 
RKLATI0-1SHIPS /u'-MG THE CLUSTE S3 





•• •; • . , '■ • • . 




Cluster 


Dimensions 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


A. 


Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 












Proportion of 'sum of estimated 
coKT.unaIi.tics exhausted 


.24 


. .29 


.21 


.21 




Cumulative proportion of 
com&naialities exhausted 


.24 


• 53 


7 k 


• 95 




Ciusulativo proportion of mean 












square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.17 


M 


.67 


.83 




Residual con-elation remaining 
after each successive dimension (RMS)**' 


.06 


.0?+ 


.03 


.01 


B. 


Generality of Oblique Clusters 












Reproducibility of mean 
squares of correlations 


.19 


• 33 


.19 


.30 




Reproducibility of ccncnunalities 


.25 


.32 


.24 


• 30 


C. 


Row Corre3.ai i.ons Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 












• '■ I 


(.89) 


-.12 


-.14 


.08 




II 


-.12 


(.86) 


.05 


.15 




III 


— • 14 


.06 


(.75) 


-.31 




IV ■ 


.08 


.15 


-.31 


(.85) 


D. 


Estimated Inter-Domain Correlations 












. i 


1.00 


-.14 


-.17 


.07 




■ ii " 


-.14 


1.00 


.07 


.18 




' III 


-.17 


.07 


1.00 


-.38 




IV 


.09 


.18 


-.38 


1.00 
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TABLE 2.12 



correlations oF. nnPCTro nraf/ifR r#TiLv calls os sri.scti'd EDuawioii yasss 
WIT}! OBLIOUK CI1&TKR DllSS’SlOiS 0? SXRATR ' VOTlIKi , . 1957** 5**. 



Bill Ko. Bill Description 



Correiati on vi U » Ol».l 5 quo 
Cluster Domnins" 

I II III IV 



Cluster 1 



AC A 7 B 


Ratify State Construction iVograrr. 
Board A-t, of 195'0 ar.d antliprines 
. issuance of two hnnOred million dol- 
lars in bonds for purposes the reof . 


1.03 


-.32 


-.29 


.20 


AB 500 


Makes appropriations for support of 
government of State of California 
and for several public purposes. 


.70 


.03 


.00 


...05 


i AB 

{ . ' .« ' ■ ‘ ' 


Establishes the state college- of 
Alameda. County and appropriates 
twenty million collars for construc- 
tion. ; ■ 


.27- 


.03 


-.22 


— . o4 


•» i« •• <• • • 

■ Cluster 2 







M «4 




\ SCA 2 B 

t _ . ‘ : 

( • . . ' . ...... 


Provides thst state Board of Educa- 
tion, with advice and consent of 
Senate, shall appoint the Superinten- 
dent of Public instruction -upon expir* 
ation of term of office of person 
elected to that office in I95S. 


-.0> 


.97 


~.0S 


.23 


j SCA 2 BC 


(See above.) 


— .14 


.82 


.15 


.35 


1 SB I067 

I •• . : ^ ; 


Pistes salaries end qualifications 
of all county superintendents of 
schools on basis of ADA in the 
county. 


.15 


.65 


-.17 


-.04 


j SB 1839 


Requires district boards to prescribe 


.37 


-.47 


-.29 


.02 



of books and other instructional 
material for use in school libraries, 
the regulations to prohibit selection 
or retention of materials vhi civ con- 
flict with duties of teachers., set 
forth in section 13230. to impress 
pupils •'with principles of morality, 
justice, patriotism, free government 
and American citizenship. 
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TABLE 2.12 ( continued ) 








s 

II 

j! 


r ' 






Correia 


tion 


with 01 


•lique 


V ■ •/ 


Bill No. 


Bill Description 


Cluster 


■ . Dorns 


ins 










I 


II 


I'll 


V 




A3 9>9 


Authorizes State Department. of Jiiu- 


-.14 


• 59 


-.20 


• 35 


[ ‘ ' 




cation to niake c study of special 
dducatichal pro, "raws for lifted pupils 
end appropriate one hundred t-hirty- 
seven tiiousi.nd, ....five ln»ired and 
thirty- tvo dollars for the study. 












SB 2966 


State Board of BJueation lauy estab- 
lish in the department a cosiraission 
to assist ana advise local school 


-.24 


.25 


- . lo 


.16 


i 

/ ‘ 




districts in problems rclcting to 
racial, religions or other discrimi- 
nation in connection vrith the employ- 
ment of certificated employees , 












M . M M M - 

Cluster 3 














AT: 1392 


Requires county superintendent of 
schools to certify to county -hoard 
of supervisors that cost of educating 


-.08 


.02 


.86 


-.29 








non-resident JO pupils, rather chr .11 
pupils in grades 13 and .14, for pur- 














poses of levying tax for potent of ’ • 
non- resident JC tuition. 










i: 

i 

* 

i 

5- . 

i 

r .. 

j ' 

c 


AB 456 


Defines possessory interest of lease- 
hold as personal property with result 
that local taxing agencies, including 
school districts, are denied revenue 
from operation of private activities 
on government or other tax exempt pro- 


.02 - 


.05 


.84 


-.25 


I 




perty. 












S3 2680 


Expansion of publicly supported higher 
education . 


.28 - 


.17 


-.33 


.23 


! ■ 1 


* M ' M ‘ M M M • 

Cluster 4 






' 






i. 1 

i '■ j ' 


AB 1239 


Permits high schools to pay costs of 
accreditation by any accrediting asso- 
ciation. • 


,51 - 


.04 


-.41 


.81 




AB 770 


Adds school farm accounts to those not 


-.16 


. 0-6 


-.26 


.01 • 



I ERJC 



l'equirt'd to be deposited in the general 
iiuid of the district. 
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T/J3LK 2.12 (continued) 



Correlation with Oblique 

Bill. Ko, Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II III TV 



SB • 1231 Requires licensing . and' vaccination of -.20 .37 -.22 .71 

all do£s four months and elder in- 
rabies areas. 

SB 617 C Appropriates twenty jbIJIScu dollars. .10 .. .12 -.21 .54 

1‘ror.i investnent fund (Tiocland Oil 
Reserve) to State School building; -Aid 
Fund. 

SB 85 Delete June 30, 105-7 > termination -.01 .10 -.3.7 .39 

date fro:ti child care center- provisions 
and wakes the'.n "permanent. " 



CltisLer- 2: -Administrative Professionalism. The .defining variables 
in cluster. 2 are concerned vith administrative professionalism ar.d with 
certain very basic va Ires in the school program. 

One hill dealt t.'ith the appoIr.trieRt: of the State Superintendent. of 
Public Instruction by the State -Board of Education. Three of the roll- 
calls on two bill;; deal with the problem of county superintendent appoint-, 
wants and salaries; o:nV oil 1 is concerned with c slablj shir.-jr: a pfograv: for 
Ci f ted ; .ijupil a , another will: the selection- of waterier!:: for school libraries 
which would facilitate the teaching »>f h:i:>ic American values. In al 1 
cases hut the lost the California l Tenclteri: /sr.ociation v,-»s very supportive . 
It sponsored Si! i(>f:7 and supported the others actively. SI*. . -3 8:15 • robiived a 
roll-call which is ref J acted in cluster 2,3.0., those yho opposed SB 1109 
were in favor of t’ue other hills in this cluster and those vho .-favored 
Sh 1839 were, for the wont part opposed to the other hill:: i::. cluster 2; 

‘lisa i-.aj or opposition, taking into account the reflection of SB in 

cluster 2 came from the conservative kepubii'eaur.. TIum Tempera i s over- 
whelmingly Supported . these measures , ar.d many of the moderate Eepubi i cans' 
joined in that support. The wore conservative. 'rashers of the Republican' 
party '*o re opposed to talcing the appoiu t? ••out of the Superintendent jiwny 
frow direct public involvement; they were a! so very much in favor of 
facilitating the teaching of- Ar.cri can, values and concepts . 

Cluster 3: - local To:-: Ihjitity. The defining variables in cluster 3 
have only o thin thread in common, namely , cone on: for local tact canity. 

The authors of bills in this cluster v-erc ^crocrats. The no j nr opposi- 
tion to tvre nr* 1.1s in cluster 3 cape fro:* a mixture of conservative and 
moderate Ixopublicans, ns well as some libcr.il K'ftvocratc . Korn of the 
opponents; cane fro;;! urban areas; other from twin-ban and rural T.r css. • 

J5eybn.il the content, : there scows to he no interpretation possible for this 
particular cluster. 

Cluster 4: Educational Managri'ient . The hills in cluster 4 are 

concerned with the following: granting permission . to high schools to pay 

costs of accreditation, removing school fnrn accounts from the genera! 
fund of ’the district, requiring the licensing and vaccinating of all Jogs 
four moths old and older in rabies areas , and • the appropriation of twenty 
million dollars to the school building fuiul. These measures did not 
divide the Senate severely. Only a hand full of ItcnuMicnh senators, from 
both exurhan and rural areas, opposed these measures. The California 
Teachers Association supported r:ost of these measures actively. 



CHAPTER III 



THE POLARIZING POLITICS OF EDUCATION 
1959-1962 



IMTU.ODUCT tO'I 

In the history of Californio politics, the period between. 1959 and 
1962 saw partisanship begimiihg to devtilop in the state which had hereto- 
fore been a classic example of the non-partisan art. of politics. Hiram 
Johnson's dream of a truly non-partisan state seeped to be waning. In 
addition to the structural changes in the par tisanship level of the 
California legislature, there were outside influences during this period 
which bad a deep imprint on education. Thin was the era of Sputnik. The 
public hl.nncri the lack of scientific knowledge. in the United States upon 
the. public schools. A decade of progressive education in the public 
schools was ceding tinder attack. This was also the era in which federal 
aid to education stewed at last about roeclv to become a true realitv. 
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SENATE, 1959-1960 

A total of '/|p roll calls, on 39 measures- pertaining to education were 
selected for the analysis of the Senate's response to education in 1959-1960. 
Twenty-five measures were originated in the Assembly; Vi were originated, .in 
the Senate. Of the 25 Assembly bills, IP*, were:- signed into lav/, four were 
pocket-vetoed, one was lost iu conference coraait tee, end two were lost 
elsewhere in legislative process. Of the 15 Senate bills, only three were 
signed by the governor and one was filed with the Secretary of State; 
two were lost on the second floor, five in the Assembly committees, and two 
on the Assembly floor. 

The interest groups were particularly active in registering positions ' 
of support or opposition to the 39 selected bills. A total of 65 positions 
were registered by the follo\?ing interest groups: the California Congress 

of Parents and Teachers, the California School Board's Association, the 
California Teacher's Association, the California Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the California School Employee Association, and the Department of 
Education. ’ There appeared to be a high degree of unanimity among these inter 
groups as to which measures should be passed and which should be defeated. A 

Examination of the authorship of. the 39 selected measures leaves no 
doubt that the Democrats have taken firm control. Of the 39 selected 
measures , 29 v/erc carried by Democrats. Five of the 15 Senate measures 
wore . carried by Republicans, but only five of the 25 Assembly measures were 
carried by Republicans. 

The major thrust's in the selected measures were as follows : reform of 

the system of taxation -whi'fch would allow for greater participation on the 
part of the state in the financing of education, a concern for fair einpioymch 
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practices, am! the moderate revision of local authority in education. An 
examination of the selected measures, in contract ..to the ncasturc-s selected 
for previous year's, leaves . no doubt that the Dor ucrutie par ’ey van tal;i::g 
hold of le 3 i.s 3 a 1 i on pertaining to education. It seeru;, also, that, the kind 
of legislation proposed for education by t:;c I-crottni;:] in 1959-1/169 i;;u: 
consistent with tlio najor objectives of the established education interest 
groups'.- There i;ere v of course, a :u:i?I>cr of executions. This is the. case 
particularly in the field of fair cmploynont practices. 

The four year roll-calls . vrcrc subjected to a clisster .vnalynir.. Viva 
major patterns of : voting ver a discovered. The cluster, solution and the 
interpretation of the discovered, clusters will he given belov. 

The ilva lun uio n of the Cluster Soli: Lio n 

The sun of communal itles for • the’ 40 roll-call:;- ’-in 1955-1960 is 22*90; 
the root moan squares over all correlations is .32. Cornered to the Assembly 
analysis for 1059-1960, the Senate roll call voting on education ic consider- 
ably more predictable. Compared to the* Senate voting on education in 1957-1953 
the ■■ predictability in 1959-GO rennined at* about the Ka^e rngnitude. 

"Table 5.1 given the statistics for the cuff icienty, generality and 
iiitordependonce of five cluster*;. The proportion.-, of corr.u;:alitics exhausted 
by the five-cluster solution is .96; the proportion of nenn squares over all 
correlations exhaun tad i s' . 87 . These two statistics; indicate that the 
solution, comparatively , is a highly adequate one. Section If of thin Table 
suggest*; that there are two highly general cliw/tors — cluster 1 and cluster 3; 
and there are two /which are very specific — cluster 4 and cluster 5. Cluster 
2 falls in between these two extremes. 

‘Sections C and D of Table 3.1 skew the ijifcer correlations between the 
five clusters. The two moat general clusters are highly in ter cor r cl o ted . _ 
Cluster 2 is highly related to cluster 3, and 5. In other words, cluster c. 2 
and 3 sample the .highly related variances. '-Perhaps,- v-ith further analysis, " 
somewhat more independence could have-* been obtained for the several clusters. 

Table 3.2 shows the inner structure of the five clusters. The alpha 
reliabilities are high for the three most general clusters, ranging fron .91 
to .98. The reliabilities for clusters' 4 and 5 are sorndv.’hat lovrer, .86 and .8 
respectively* The donaiu validities range fron .91 to .99 . There are five 
unique variables in the selected set. - 

The cluster solution appears to be adequate. It has one defect, mainly, 
a comparatively high set of inter domain correlations. 

Dimensions of Roll-Cal l Voting 

Cluster 1. Tax Reform . The first cluster, which is also the most general 
contains six major tax bills; .This tax "package" v/as the governor's attempt to 
increase the revenues for state govqrnnent. In addition to these bills, there 
is a Senate bill in cluster 1 .which *; ext cuds'- to all districts the provision that 
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This opposi Lion, however , was* anal] . The division of the Senate ' on these measures 
. ;w;is ^ Considerably' lens even than the division on -the previous two clusters. 

Cluster A. Rnhiincinp. LhcT.oehV School AvithoriSy. Cluster A represent!: a 
5 -V y specif i c Torn of variance Conflict in the Senate on measures in c:3 tut ter A 
was nor, intent nr* represented by the. d istributlon nf roll-cr; 11 votes . Host of 
Lite bill?; very rii:o:u:res designed tc>;. enhance the local autbovi ty, ShJ hKA , Aii'iV, 

Sill ’06, A 112.6 7 A , and in soma . respect!'.; AD7.325 -- doscr lied i n Thb-1 a 3 . T — are 
all .do signed to extend the authority of local school district k . Kven the 
lliidj'Ct Act of .1932, AhoOO, is, to a largo. extent, dosif;ned to assist local 
authorities. •••/ A-.; ■ : ; ':V/ ^ f v/ : ,y : 

The major education interest. {rrouj*n ’sere supportive of ueastires in cluster A A 
Only one opposing position. was registered , '-ciuhthat by the 3’coartr.ant of. 1 .ducat j on 

; on siiianR.^;: 'V,:.y : , - v n : 

• : ; The bills in cluster A wore/ carried hy members by both parties. ; The oppositio 
to these measures cane tin inly frori senators v:’io represented urban or highly 
suburhanixed counties . 'iany of then were Democrats . Hcwover , this handf ul of 
A Democrats was joined by one or two rural Senators , and certain isoro conservative 
senators. - 

Cluster 5. • The Ascription of hofippiisilwility. . The measures in cluster 5 are 
each concerned with the ascription of ' responsibility. SHISC npocilicvs t!u* 
responsibility of. school, district reorganisation ' coin ;:lt toe:; ; .A152823. Hugger. I.:*./ 
rpspphsibi.li f.y t:o certain types of cities or coimtion and their school districts : 
AKR27 makes it perriSAiib.l:'. to five, out certain ; informal: j.ouV about, the- state 
teachers "retirement. system; SKD3J.U ascribes yet other responsibilities. - ..The 
effect of these ascriptions of responsibility are tc* lisiit the (freedom of ihu 
local school districts or certain author! tics or individuals. 



The authors of bills in cluster 5 reprerent both par Hoe. There was major 
opposition to bills in this cluster. This opposition came from thene senators 
who represented urban districts. However they were -joined in strong force by 
Republicans from -a variety ^ of constituencies. It would appear that on matters 
of local, control hud the use of state authority to describe roRponsi.bU.ity, 
opposition was not parti fian nor a rural-urban issue. The opposition could -best' 
be described as mired. 



SRI ;AT1.: 1961-1902 



Thirty- tliroc ro.ll~cnlls were selected for the analysis of Senate .voting 
on education measures in 1961-62. These 33 roll-calls were, taken on 30 
separate measures or bills, 15 originated in the Senate and 15 in the Assembly. 

-Ail Assembly bills in the selected group were passed by the Senate and ultimately 
signed into lay. ITinc of the 15 Senate measures were signed into law by the . 

Governor , wh areas one was pocket vetoed , throe were lost in Senate voting, one J 
was Ion l; in the Senate commit toe and one which was passed bv the Senate v/as 
ultimately lent in ;n Senate corjnittce when it returned with an amcndiient from 
tlie A.SBdwbly. ( Of the 15 Senate bills .selected , 11 were carried by Democrats 
and only four l>y Republicans. The 15 Assembly bills on which the selected 
roll-calls were, t alien, 12 were carried by Democrats and only three (by Republicans. 
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Oorro.l ati on uilh Obli quo 

Bill Ko. Bill her. cvijit ion Cluster ])o:naini» 









1 


IX 


Jit 


.17 


-„W 


;'ClU! 


iter 1 














AB 


1176 


AivindH arid repeal.:; sections ol' ftev. 
£v.tAe:;\Cdde . iL liyiritcncyAnd; 

gift taxes , o!l imlnate:; deduction for 
federal; state tares. 


• 99 


.00 


M 


• , 0 o 


.n 


AB 


IIY"; . 


Imposes 3 d to:-: per peek on cigarettes 
and loiter cVr vlolodale pride of 
other tobacco product:: , 


.97 


.2? 


. to 


-.10 


.17 


AB 


13-71 


Amende Bev. f: 'fan Cone. .InorcBre:?. 
beer v: froi.i f'l to 7 '- per c:A3.on. 


.9h 


.06 


.'■'.PA 


-.■'9 




AJ s: 


1177 


•Kcduetjj: ssihisrm ' taxable incase, 
increases from 6 to 7 per cent tto: 

' on; income • ovcav si'JjjCGO .and suiter- 
other changes in income tax.-. pfovlsipntl ♦ 


.89 


.P.0 


.48 


“.12 


■ • 

O . 
r.o . 

v?fC 


AB 


ll^ 


■Increase > 5 : ;t a:: rotes on corporations , 
bunks ;>nd fintmcitvl coiT-orationc , . 


.89 


.16 


M 


-.14 


.10 


AB 


117 ? :V 


(See* above.) 


.82 


M 


.63 


.16 


.30 



SB 8^0 ; EKtondi; to till districts the provirion 



fov C\ir.:air: : .t 2 l of pi*obatioaary teacher?; 
for cause only, and give* every eaipioyee 







the right to a hearing . 


.66 


•35 


M 


- .01 


.03 


AB 


1173 


Incroaces state’s share of pari-mutuel 
handle and breakage. 


•59 


.3.3 


.oh 


.02 


-.12 


r-B 


18 


Add c- and repeals section:* of Oovfc. 
















Code*. Changes definition:, of conflict 
of interest r of public officers. 


-.33 


.29 


-.11 


.2? 


.23 


SB 


33'CB 


Creates the Coordinating; Council for 
higher : yduentien and prei e ribes 
membership and duties thereof . 


-.21 


.09 


-.17 


.3-9 


.14 









Correlation with Oblique. 

Bill I'o . Bill Description -Clueior "Domains- . . 

■; V -X: \‘V '/v : X '' II ... Ill .IV V 



Clus ter. P •. ■: ; : 

A3 IM3.9. front Xieuour lieenoe Tirohiti- 

tier. e::irtin8 licenser. In Vieinity or V 
Cnivereity oi' f'r;> Francisco and C.C. 

Kedie&l CU Viter in fun Francisco vlicn 
V enroll Kent of there institution.? rer,feBi*.: ; ’;••!• -i 

1C00 on resilient ti reach 500.' ;.'X .1.8 ; .56 . .35 .-.6 .35 

S3 • 1093 Bepe^ls various provision:; re rale of 
alcoholic lerarsvon within certain 
distances . of unite critics. mi ruthorV/.i.n . 

ABC .Copty to yc-.iM.cc issuance of licences-' 
within itc!£.*35atc vicinity of rucli .? 



institutions. . 


.0$) 


• 91 


.••3 .Mr .55 


AB IO93C (Sec above. ) 


.17 


.06 


.31 ... .37 . J *9 



AB 11.93 ?ro-. r i(lcc' jncocweSicnt between Folio::i 
State Prison ana nearby alcoholic 
'.beverage: stores-’ be made from the ■ 

entrance pate of the prison. . 

(Concerns definition of prohibited 
rone for rale of e.lcoholic beverArc?;. 

in vicinity of state prieonv) .39 .75 .60 .31 . 2 -i 



SB 1;13 Provider; that a county board of f 

education,, upon request of the , 

■ county clerk* may require the i 

•/:? election of board merobers to be ■'. ?} . 

conducted throughout the county i 

v.i- rather than only the trustee areas. -.05 .55 .26 .52 .17 

; j AB 1$92 Extends tenure to districts of 2?() 
a.d.a. provides for written stote- 
l':./-' ' . ment of reasons" for dismissal of 
■■X n'. ; probationary employee upon request, -■ : : ■ .-:'.X / 

,IX . :.'i ; .3 vf • such reason?, to relate solely to ' 

; V welfare of the school and its pupils . .06 .Ml Jil J :3 .05 
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Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation : \;ilh Ob.liquv 
Cluster Comriins 



II 



ITT 



‘IV 



V 



Cluster' 3 



SB 0?6 



Gelatin" to the. 'Office: oi* the State 
Fair J'X'ipl o;,n!& nt Fv & c t i e e Commission 
- requires Cownirrioh to iceej; its 
principal .'offj.ee in Sacrfuiorito. 



.5(5 



5? 






AN 5«0 



■ Increases.^' anximuia veskly benefit from 
.'p-'iO to vojj for unemployment insurance.' 
Changer from to £.".0 the ' .increments 
in' schedule of vages on vlrich benefits 

■ are based vhere wages. in- e, ouartev are . 
/ t0iO or more. 



.57 



.29 .5'* .10 .16 



AB 



.-Broadens provision prohibiting dis.~ 
crimination against cit.i7.0nr> or. basis 
of : race or color in places of public 
aeccmod a tier* ' or enuremc-nt to preclude 
discrimination on basis of religion, 
ancestry, or national origin and 
extends prohibition to forbid discrin- 
* ination in any public or private 
institution ..or ./organisation, in 
rendition of professional services j 
and with respect to purchase of real 
property. Changes penalty from a 
civil action for not less than S100 
to a civil action for damages + £500. 



.U3 ,?6 .93 .26 .02 



SB 597 



Establishes the State Office of 
Planning in the Department of Finance, 
providing state, regional and local 
planning assistance". .25 



.50 .81 .1)9 ~ .25 



AB 91 



Prohibits discrimination by employers 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or; ancestry. 



.1)8 .39 .78- .02 .21 



AB 2l)29 



Permits classified employee of school 
district to have his sick leave and 
other benefits transferred if he 



changes school districts . 



.28 .13 .60 .20 .29 
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Corwlation with OlvliYiiio 

IJiDl I;o. Bill Description Cluster Domain:; 

: : 1 ir . ill ; iy v 



Al» ;;6B P-vi-wits p.overnii'r, boards to contract ' y * 
for services of an attorney- in private 
3 px-actice W.<1 to ray haw out . of cl i stric t 

’• funds. - ; "/ : ■ ■; ' .31 .?:•'! .37 r.l8 ; -.0? 

fiSi r'h&5 AD D ov:s governi nj board of school dir" 

trict t.o - provide. an annual contract ; 

■'with employees .in classified rervic cs 
for 1-4 years, or provide for HsaldLiig 
such e^lpyeu;. .peraanent subject to 
fiifsrritfsal for cause only, rather, than 
prohibiting any. contract extend ing 
beyoivi the- end of the hdxt cn.vv5.n2 
school year. . Prescribes length of 

verb vealc, provides . coTi2>t'}i::::tion or ‘ 

conpensatory tine off for overtime. .23 .13 o’. .1? -.27 

I‘J> ?.'!%• Pawaits . governing .board of a school 
district to adopt ruler, und regula- 
tions author! ;:in* teachers,: .principals 
and other certified personnel to 
odrAinieter, reasonable. corporal punish- 
ment to pupils -when such action is 

deemed on appropriate corrective measure. 01 -.01 ,2h -0.6 .12 

BOA SOB • Authorise s ijjauance of statc lscvr.de 

totaling .y.300 million to be used for 
loans arid grants to school districts 
for school building purposes and pay- 
ment of expenses of bond issue. -.01 .06 .15 -.10 .07 
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Provide,': for creation of a union 
high school district public 
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library ; if. a p&tf nriiy rather than 
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; tv/q-thirdc : of ths votor nn:;t arc 
i» favor of it . v; . i : • '• 
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.75 
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Incn’earcn rrroiirniin tax'; rate of 
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unified .district hot Maintaining 
a junior college by not to 
exceed 10 ; : i for each ■ 100 of 
assessed value and IJjd for those 
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litediitainihg a ; junior colley, e* 


-.oO 


.30 -.10 


.60 


.58 
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An 




'County' superintendent salary 








-.4l 
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. increases , 


-.37 


.03 02 


.57 
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•Provider, that local agency.; revenue 
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bond p. of less than :’;? 0 ,C 00 in 
principal irny be; iarued without 
prior voter approval. 


.-.22 


.39 .05 


.56 


.37 
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?6y4 


Chapter l4£S repealed requiring , 
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ar.r.esciafjnt equalisation. 


-.30 


.25 -.16 


• Ul 


-.08 
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Budget Act of 1959 


-.30 


.25 -.16 


.41 


-.03 
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Allows Legislature to provide for 
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appointment or election of the 
comity sunt, of schools , rather 
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than requiring bis election at 
each 'pubernational election. 
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legislature to allow two oi* more 
counties to unite and elect one 
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Bill Ko. L‘il3. Descrip tifUJ 



All ?:8?3 



m p.Sn't 



SB 833.R 



Corral a lion villi Oblique 
Cluster Domain:: 

I II III IV 



Clutter :,5 



"SB- 186 



Weqivirer county committee to submit 
plans ' '.for district.: organisation' by 
December 1, Vm'y if - not submitted 
by December 1, 195& nnc’. if it fai is 
to do sc, permits /./fibsd.e' ■Board of 
Kur.cntion to 'direct trio Departiiient 
of Iducbtion to subirdt such plans. 

Permits a city or ecAinty, vnlbrs 
otherwise provided by charter, to 
Cjive preference •• in the- purchase 
of materials. supplies end other 
personal property to persons 
sol liny, within the boundaries of 
the city of city and county to 
. extend that the bids and prices 
quoted by such perrons do not exceed 
by those quoted by outside se.13.err. 

Ktihcs an exception to the lev that 
individual records of STdS arc 
confidential, to provide that on 
request, of a state officer or a 
member of the press or radio or 
TV news service; ruc’11 requester 
shall be told whether. a particular 
person is a member of the. System, 
the total cKOiriit of his contribution , 
and ccmntibf. retirement' allowance 
he is receiving. 

Provides that Jr, permit, not valid 
in dnrhncr:;,. r.uiy be issued for motor 
driven cycles . Provides that 
prorriMty of ; public transportation 
to residence of a minor .Shall not 
be Ground:; for refusal of permit. 
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.13 -.22 .pi 



.?! -.651 



.19 .S3 M -.08 .69 



.00 



.?5 .21 
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.09 .53 .06 .?6 ; .61 
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Cornel a, td on id Ui. Obi j : 
Cluster Bonvuns 
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SCA CO 



AD Pl 60 



Befjuirc s taxation, of state or 
county or city property e/.r'-u.! red 
ror ii public piu’-'.b nut not 
used or prepared for rutdi p;irj;0:;Cj 
\tntil hctu^Xly ::o use'}. 

Chile? cure employees ro^v.iroci to 
liavo certificate* hut. not ciiv'ihle 
for retirement r^ticcrshio. 



-.19 . 0 ? -. 1 ?* - . 0 !:» .35 



-.19 -.17 -. 1 ? -.OC -.r 3 
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It; whs t*'ecosr.inji; quite -'-cvidcint during tljis term. the Democrats in 

the Senate were intent on making their din tiiie live rare on the st ate 'n 
educational policy . Once again, they introduced :i bill which Would have 
. provided for county no peri nt endentr. to he elected : by county honreb; of: ftditr 
cat ion rather than by voter:*. A number of -hills, were concerned wi t h the 
availability and regulation of educational television; and n nnn'.irr of others 
weraconcornod wi tii duties and rights of t cinching per sonne l . I’er’inp:; the most 
con t rovers ini Senate: .'hi' 11 ..van the famous Fir.hor Dili, , which or? tab li shod a new 
system for the exed eh t in ling and education of Lenchcrs . Thi & was .perhaps, the 
most major of the reforms of the system of public educaiieiV in Cal i forriia . 
initiated and carried- arid 'passed, into lav: by the Democratic party. The interest 
••roups wore also very active in the Senate during this period, "ihe Fisher liill 
inevitably was the major battle grountV between the established interest groups 
in the state and the liberal Democratic .senators . It was 0,1 this particular 
bill that tlie lyijpr education Interest' groups.' lost much of theii: credibility 
in the Legislature. The California School Loan! bs A^sociatioii «•; vaill as the 
California State Federation of Teachers supported the hill vigorously . and 
consequently, gained ,x certain amotuiL of influence in the Legislature for a. . 

■ few years to come. /:>■ kk he.' 

The interest groups were pa ticulnrly active in terms of the selected hills. 

A total number of C>2 positions were registered bv the major education groups 
on the .30 Selected measures. It is particularly interesting to note that 
the California School board's Association tool, positions, of either support or 
opposition to 23 of 33 selected bills,. Predictably, measures -which.. particularly, 
divided the interest cd groups were measures such as the following: a bill 

requiring probationary employees in school districts to be di.hni.Rr.ed for 
, i cause only; a bill -which would provide a uniform basis for recognizing the 
•1 right of public employees to join organiznti ons of their choice and he repre- 
sented by such organ i >:e. I ions in employ Meet relationships and negotiations; 
a bill which would iaal;e it Mandatory to tench a foreign laiif’uapc in elementary 
schools; the establishment of a new teacher education and crodo.ntialing system; 
and a hill which would make it a ground for the denial of a teaching credential 
if the employee or prospective employee would fail to appear or refuse to 
onsvtcr, legislat ive questions concerned iti th subversive doctrines or membership 
in subversive: organizations. The interest grotipKdidriot diyidci on these issues 
in the same wav, but at the two poles of conflict among the interest groups 
were the - California . School Board's' Association and tiic California State 
Federation of Teachers. The California Teacher* 's Association,' the California 
Association of School Administrators, - the California School Employee's Association 
and the Department of F-ducnti on apmetimes Roved to one nolo and sometimes to ; 
the other. The one exception was the Fish.er Bill, in which the California 
Federation of Teachers and the Cnlifoi'nia School Board's Association formed an 
alliance in favor of its- passage; the other : organization formed the major 
opposition to the bill. 
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There are a number of observations to be made about the analysis of: Seriate 
local voting on education in 1959-60. First, the most general pattern of 
variance represents a. partisan conflict; The tax measures sponsored by 
Democrat.*! who had newly acquired control of the governorship ns vel Vns of 
the two houses was opposed by Senate. r.cptibli cans unanimously . Second , the . 
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other general pattern of variance, highly Pointed to cluster 1, was to he 
found on fair pnployr.ont pract ices 1 etiolation . iiore. the opposition wan; not 
ro much from one or another party out rather from the conservative wings of 
both par tie:;. Third, it is; interesting to note that on tint partisan cluster 
in t event groups in education! are will in" to take very fi rn pesi tions of support 
for t!ic Denoc ratio attempt to refprr. the* 'tax .structure '. however , on fair 
eiaplpyr.e:it practices legislnti on, the na;jor education interest group;: were not 
willing to register open positions. Fourth, it appears that the new majority 
in the legislature .sought to accorh -odaU: the objectives of the major interest 
groups although none trade of f might he. inferred . The object i ye van to. g;ii n 
wore revenue for the state, as opportunity yrhich the interest:' groups saw as 
obtaining more i-oney for education. However, the fair employment: practices 
legis 1st ion , which night have' been contrary to certain interest group’s goals 
Vas none the less introduced v/i th , the riuinuin o f interest group opposition . 
Also, i L is noteworthy that no other major substantive reform legislation in 
the f i.e.1 d of education wa«;; introduced. Thun , it would .■■appear' ■■'.there is sorvr . 
mutual njustmont which takes place between Lite, nev* majority party ant! ■ power f ill 
entrenched interest groups. 

It is quite apparent that the California Federation of Teachers aligned 
itself with the liberal Democrats in the Senate; The California School boards 
Association aligned with liberal Democrats when .they.' chose to carry legislation 
which would restrict the powers of teaching and adm.inir.trnt.jvc school personnel 
The California Congress of Toronto and Teachers , the California Tenchors ' 
Association, Lhe California Association of School Adia ini stratorr. , and the 
Departnoat of Education refused to align '.■themselves with the actively pushed 
reform by the liberal Democrats. It is obvious ..that 'the established education 
groups : were not about to align themselves with the Democratic party, nor with 
any faction within it. 

Fval uatlon of the Cluster Solutio n - 

The 33 roll-calls, were reduced to four distinct patterns of variance, 
i.o. , four variable clusters. The sum of cowi’iunalitios anonjv the 33 selected 
roll-calls l'or this term was 17.29; the mean sounres of : raw correlations was 
.09, and the. root mean square of raw correlation s was .30. Compared with 
the sane statistics for the 1959-1960 Senate, voting, ue my infer that roll- 
call voting on education in 1901-C2 • was a sqneuhat lebs predictable in the 
Donate. T 



There are a number of reasons which, night explain the .lower predictability 
of Senate voting on education during 1961-62. First, a number of the fresh- 
man senators in 1959-00 voire now formulating their own correlations and 
factions within the Wcnocra tic party. The f rcsb.nan senators were younger , 
more, highly educated, more: liberal in their cal] for change, and, perhaps- 
importantly, they represented urban or highly urbanised areas.: It is 
possible tiiat they wore developing a countervailing force to the. condi tioual 
rural oligarchy which dominated the Senate to that date. Secondly, it is 
to be expected that during a period of reform in a given policy area there 
will be a good less agreement among legislators under the direction of the. 
suggested reforms , and the implementation of them.; Consequently , there is 
likely to be, in a period of reform, less stability than during a period . 
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when idcolop, ics are hot. "r.n- strongly cha.1 len;;cd . Tin rill y , dtir iiij* n wvlod 
of reform in a r;iven policy area, ti'.e intnrer.te'V proups nay be expected to 
lie a .‘& : ood den i were act Ive in the i v at: t ewpt. s" .t. o l::f Jisencc the direct ton of 
change or indeed, to veto it. Thin was /certainly the case in the tTnVtiornia 
lej’iiital ,:iv«.v sys t < >n dor i !.ng 1 .563-C2 . All the interest p.rmips ^interested. in 
education v:erc tinin;’ the "polit ical, muscle" they had developed . The eon.se- . 
'.'<juen.cn of interest jtroup i of] nonce ni^ht well bn to caioc lop. * rl ; ; r. i v c ! > el . a v ior 
to inv >:or:e*.iint lie:::; prod total?] e, expect ally •.in n there i s rniltid.i. reel i’oha I 
pressure from the interest pro.iip system. Thun, the interplay of luLorhal'.. ; 
political f actors;, •'•ltic6.Xpjiic.il .'.alternatives' in the re fern of oc'uc.Ti ion and 
mil ti" direct! onnl pressure:; of cfcwpctinp; inthrenc p.rtnip.s could veil he the 
reasons Cor somewhat • lower predictability in tho Senate response to education 
in 396.1-6.?. / 

•In Table 3.6 the '.'sufficiency.' and generality of the four cluster 
solution: for Senate voting in 19GX-G2 is shown . • •■ '.'it '■rdtould/be'.Xnoted that 
90 per cent of the cownonali ties arc «%::h misted by the fo'ur-c! lister solution; 
the proportion of the mean square of the. raw eorrp.lationnat. ri:y exhnyin tod by 
four clusters is .88. Only .01 remains as a residua!?: cow elution after 
the four dimensions have been factored but. The four-cluster polutior:, 
therefore, :i?j ns adequate aa other solutions described eari.l.y in verms of the 
cri tori a of huff i cieticy. 

Section T» of Table 3.4 f.ivef; the statistics .'indicatin'; the j;ohe.rf.3 ity 
of the. various clusters' of roll-call.*'. V*e note that cluster 1 is ..by far the 
most {’eneral of '.the four clusters. It reproduces ,54 of the iiean sonaro of 
correlations, and .A.l of t!ie coiivional.i ties. The other three clusters are 
Much r.iore. specific fprr.y> of variance. 

Sections C and 1) of Table 3.*V sitov: the interrelationships of the f cur 
clustery.. . The hi/ihest in terdonnin correlation is between cluster 1 aw! 
cluster A, .35. The four cluster solution, Unis, is very adequate in that, 
it yields four .highly independent, clusters, and jt reproduces a very hijjli 
proportion of the variance in the raw correlation matrix;"' Table 3.5 shows', 
the tinier structure of four clusters. The alpha reliabilities rany.e from 
.85 for cluster 2 to .93 fo’r plus tor 1. Thu. domain validities ronre from 
.92 for cluster 2 and .97 for cluster 1. Five of the 33 variables are 
unique. ' ' 'X ■: X '•'. 

Dimensions of lloll-Cnll '.Vot-inn 



'flic four cluster;: which were determined bv analysis 'are not easy to 
interpret. Cluster 1 , the moat general pattern of variance, shows the 
least amount of dissention; cluster 3, however, which it a relatively 
specific fori:: of variance, shows the hipjicst dujjrue -of dinseiiticm. The 
interpretation of clusters in this analysis is somewhat. by ah exani nation of 
the decree of dissentiou. An analysis of the party .ueribcrsiiip of authors of 
the bills in-the various : clusters, an. accounting of the positions taken by 
the major education, interest, groups , and an examination of the legislative 
history, of the bills in the-' various clusters do not assist in their inter- 
pretation. An examination of the content of cl ustefn 2 and 3 is useful. 

An attempt will now be made to name and describe clusters. 
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ROLL-CALLS ON KOUS^IO;? A*i!) ?}1K : 
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A. Sufficiency: of Oblique Clusters' 
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Proper lien of sun of estimated 
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.37 


.56 
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CuiBulfjtivc proportion of mean 


.54 
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square of .raw r matrix exhausted 
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Residual correlation reisaini ng af ter 
cae.1i successive dimension . (RUS)^... • 
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.03 


.02 
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B. Generality of Oblique Clusters 
















• Reproducibility of mean 
squares of correlations 
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Reproducibility of ccmamnalities 
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.20 
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Ray Correlations Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 
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-.07 


.12 


(.88) 


-.17 


IV 




• 31 


.03 


-.17 


(.67) 



D . Estimated In ter- Domain Correlations 

• II -v/'"" '' ' 

III 

IV 



1.00 


-.05 


-.03 


.35 


-.05 


1.00 


.14 


.09 


-.08 


.14 


1.00 


-.20 


.35 


.0? 


.20 


1.00 
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TABLE 3.5 (continued) 
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SB 3BB 


• 39 


.38 


.27 


.86 
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/^Reliability = .87 
Domain Validity = . 93 
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Unique Variables 

AB 65 
SB 196 
SB 9 ! i6- 
AB 1979 
SCA 17 
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Cluster 1. Moderately Progressive Chanson in Policy. Cluster 1 contains 
n variety of hills which scon to have very little in common suhstant! ally. 

S)5fi?,9 gives local, school, districts a .little more freedom to |bv contracts for 
supplies and materials ; SI5S2S requires the school districts to let a contract for 
work materials or supplies to the lowest bidder but restricts somewhat more 
than ‘!H829 in the conditions of let tin;*, a contract; Ah? 31?. allows the formation 
of (itudciits' a polltir.al clubs in high schools and junior colleges; AV.3 940 prescribes 
immunisation for teachers ; •S1'.11.V» authorizes stale collar, o trustees to employ 
loyal counsel. There are a number of other defining bills in this cluster 
but they vary in content as much as those described. Further descriptions 
are given in Table 3.6. 

The measures in cluster 1 are moderately progressive, 'Incremental, and 
\ low changes in policy. As wo said above, they do not stimulate mush opposition 

in the Senate. The opposition appears to come primarily from certain older 
j senators, particularly those, vho cane Ivor, poor rural or poor mountain 

! counties. Furthermore, a number of the senators in opposition to these 

\ measures were 'reputed to he rather "close" to Senator Donnelly, the chairman 

i of the Ft] u cat ion Committee. 

j . ' ■ ■ . 

; Cluster 2. Limitations on local Authority. 

■ • Tim measures in cluster 'A seem to aim at a more careful delimitation 

; of local school board authority. 8K750 pertains to the assessment for cost 

\ purpose!; of educating children in licensed institutions; AV.136 continues the 

; policy which constricts local authority in the determination of areas for 

\ adequate construction; AU2564 is a controversial measure mandating the 

\ ' 'teaching of foreign language in elementary schools; and AR3110 prohibit!: 

school, officers in placing pupils into institutions for psychological or 
psychiatric treatment without prior consent of parents or guard Ians . 

I ■ 

1 The major opposition for measures in this cluster came from rural 

Democrats who had recently boon elected to the Donate and who were formulating 
a new force in tiie Senate, o force which yepresented rural liberalism. The 
senators who wore in opposition to these measures have styled themselves 
since as "Few Deal Democrats." The great majority of this group were Democrats 
who tool; seriously the matter of individual rights as well as equity in 
educational policy. It should be noted that the rural Democrats in opposition 
to these measures wore strong supporters' of the Democratic governor, Edmund "Pat" 
Brown . 

Cluster 3. Education Reforms. 

Cluster 3 contains the major reform bills introduced during the 1961-6?. 
sessions of the legislature. The famous Fisher Bill wan included in this 
cluster as well as the controversial APT) 3 7 which required that the probationary 
employees of any school district could be dismissed for cause only and that 
no employee could be denied the right for a bearing. The bills in cluster 3 
were carried by Democrats. It should be noted, also, that the California 
Federation of Teachers supported legislation proposed in dun ter 3. 

Cluster 3 contained measures which provoked major conflict in the 
Senate. Opposition to measures in cluster 3 came from primarily the Republicans 
ami one or two conservative Democrats. 
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TABUS 3. 6 



Bill Ho. Bi.ll Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 
/ :c ii in iv 



Clust er 1 

SB 829 Allov/n governing board of school 1.00 -.03 -.18 .39 

district with ADA of 1,000 or more 

1.0 let pnrrfcvr. <->•<•. -for yovV . material 

or supply on the basis of the lowest 

submitted estimate without publishing 

a notice for bids if the estimate is > 

less than 4, 000 dollars, rather than -J 

less than 2,000 dollars as presently 

provided. 

SB 820 Requires school districts governing 1.00 -.03 - .18 .92 

boards to let contract for work 
materials or supplies to the lowest 
responsible bidder, or to reject all 
bids if the contract involves expend- 
itures. of more than $2? 500. Replaces 
present $1,000 coiling. 

AB 2512 Allows formation of student political 
clubs by student of public high 
schools and Junior colleges. 

AB 19* tO Prohibits admission of any person to 1.00 -.04 -.18 .32 

public or private elementary or 
secondary schools unless person has 
been immunized against poliomyelitis. 

Prescribed certain exemptions. 

SB 1154 Authorizes state college trustees to .65 .03 .03 . 38 

employ legal council other than the 
attorney general. 

SB 1111 eliminates from provisions requiring .63 -.10 .00 .05 

school district employees to submit 
to tuberculosis examination, language 
exempting adhering to faith or teach- 
ings of wc3JL recognized religions 
depending for healing upon prayer. 

AB lll8 Exempts from prohibition of employ- ,6l .02 . 29 .17 

ment of aliens by the state, counties, 
and the cities any specialist or 
expert temporarily employed, in teach- 
ing. 
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TABU-3 3. 6 (Continued) 




•Correlation with Oblique 

Bill Ko. Bill Description’ Climber Jionnin:; 

i n m iv 



AB 8?3 Increases age for voluntary retire- 
merit of worsen or fores try meaibor 
from 'JO to fi5. Suspends compulsory 
retirement provision regarding • war- 
dens and forestry members. 

AB 2375 Provides uniform basis for recognis- 
ing right, of public employees to 
•join organisations of their own choice 
nntl be represented by such organisa- 
tions in their employment relation- 
ships with public agencies. 

AB 873 v (Sec above.) 

SB 288 Companion bill to AB 48. Provides 
in- lieu taxes cm state owned ijarit 
lands. 

County superintendent of schools 
election. Amends article '9 State 
Constitution providing for county 
superintendents of schools to be 
elected, by county boards of education • 
rather than by voters. Provides a 
four year term .and that salaries be 
fixed by county board of education 
instead of by legislature. 

SB 9’; 6 Companion Senate version of AB 2197 , -.26 -.01 -.03 . 04 

Hanna, extending provisions of 
teacher ten-year lav; to districts 
of 250 ADA or more. 



SCA 17 



.42 -.3.1 -.10 ,00 



.37 -.14 -.03 .16 



.57 -.07 -.09 ,?. r > 



, 99 ,07 « 02 . 08 
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C3.uster 2 

SB 750 C Pertains to aster.rment of oaucating 
children in licensed institutions. 

•{emoves provisions .Limiting to situa- 
tions ’.’here the /DA of pupils in a 
licensed child rone institution 
exceed it of the ADA of the school 
district. The authority of a school 
district providing education to 
minors in such institutions to assess, 
costs to the? school district:-: of each 
chi3.dc home residence. -.06 
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TABLE 3. 6 (Continued ) 



Bill Ko. Bi3_l. Description 



;r rrr : rs*rrr.-s- ■ 



Correia lion with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 



n 



m 



IV 



Ail VjC? }S:< tend:; from ninety-first, day after 

I. 96 I session to nine ty -first day 
after !y:>3 cc-srior; the termination 
(Into of ctcti: school building rid 
lav? of 1 £52 the section pertaining 
to allocation board rules determining 
areas of adequate school construction. 

AB r'.56k Maker: ’liglish end foreign mandatory 
in elementary school::, also natural 
history or science. Delator, mandatory 
training in healthful living. 
Prescribes required courses for 
.secondary school exclusive of 
grades 13 and 24. 

AB 3110 Prohibits school officer a from 
placing a pupil in an agency or 
institution outside of the 
pupils school of attendance } for 
psychological or psychiatric 
treatment vithout prior consent 
of pupils parent or guardian. 



-.Oh .80 ,:-i6 .lh 



.00 .68 .11 -.03 



-.07 .66 -.15' .03 



Cluster 3 



A B 1979V KB: obscenity 

Makes a crime sending or causing 
to be sent into this state for 
sale any obscene matter. 

Increases penalties for obscenity 
crimes. Provides that possession 
of either two or more copies or a 
particular item creator, presump- 
tion of intent to distribute. 

KB l?h6 Changes terms of school district 
governing boards from four years 
to three years. Requires annual 
election third Tuesday of May, 



-.04 .18 .98 -.07 
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TABLE 3.6 (Continued) 



Correlation with Oblique 

Bill No. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II III XV 



SB 1246 rather than bi-annual elections in 
(cont.) odd numbered years on third Tuesday 
in April. 

AB 337 Requires that probationary employees 
of any school district, rather than 
only those with an ADA of 05,000 or 
more maybe dismissed for cause only. 
Provides that no employee shall be 
denied the right to a hearing as 
stipulated by existing law pertaining 
to dismissed employees. 



AB 1305 Prohibits board to fail or refuse to 
interview or recomend a certificated 
employee for a position because of 
age or marital status. 



.08 -.19 -.76 .16 



.00 .46 .66 -.09 



-.05 -.11 .65 -.13 



SB 57 Establishes new teacher credentialing 
system composed of five types of 
credentials. Prescribes require- 
ments for credentials and services 

authorized thereby. -.11 -.21 .63 -.28 

SB 1326 Adds to grounds upon which issuance 
of credentials for the diploma may 
be denied: wilfull failure to appear 

before court on legislative commit- 
tee or refusal to answer questions 
concerning past or present advocacy 
of subversive doctrines or membership 
in subversive organizations on grounds 

of possible self -incrimination. -.19 -.01 -.44 -.25 



SB 33 Allows school districts or county 

superintendant to acquire, construct, - 
maintain and operate translators or 
other devises for relaying television 
signals. 

AB 1979 (See description above.) 



.10 



.25 -.40 .40 
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TABLE 3.6 (Continued) 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation wi th Ob.li quo 
Cluster Domains 
I IX III IV 



Cluster 4 



SB 498 



AB 54 



AB 419 



Sb 38B 



AB 65 



SB 196 



Affects insurance code relating 



mO "vi VU«L iiliUUA U • CltO^CO 

capital required to be maintained 
by title insurers from •'''.100,000 





to $250,000. 


-..12 


.53 


00 

0 

• 

1 


.77 


SCA 17 R 


(See description above, in Cluster 1) 


.45 


• 

O 

VO 


.14 


.73 


AB l6l 


Allows school districts to contract 
for private legal council for dis- 
trict litigation. 


.51 


.03 


-.26 


.69 



Specifies that expenditures of 
school bond procedes for a swimming 
pool prior to appDication for 
state school aid apportionment shall 
not alone render district ineligible. 



-.04 -.04 -.33 .62 



Regarding property tax bills. 
Requires county tax bill be 
itemized to show tax rates or 
amounts levied for county, 
city, and district purposes. 



.39 -.13 



Fixes maximum annual salary of 
Chancellor of California State 
Colleges at *36,000, but no less 



than *30,000. Fixes max. annual 



salary of Director of Coordinating 
Council of Higher Educ. at $30,000 
and not less than $25,000. 



-.13 -.10 



Extends privilege to keep secret 
their source of news information 
to persons connected with or 
employed by press associations, 
TV , reporters , etc . 



Amends Sec 8057 • Authorizes govern- 
ing boards to own or lease televidion 
transmitting facilities or purchase 
broadcasting time for instructional 
use or teachers' in-service education 
services . 



-.07 -.12 



M 



-.15 .61 



.23 .39 



-.14 -.15 -.03 .24 



-.11 -.25 



Cluster 4. Enhancement of Local School Authorities. 

Cluster 4 is, in many respects, -very difficult to interpret. Again the 
hills range over a variety of policy areas. However , it appears that each 
enhances the authority of local school districts. 81*498 gives local school 
districts greater protection; SCA17 gives the county boards the right to 
appoint superintendents at the county level; AB161 allows school districts 
to contract for private legal council; SB54 allows school districts to spend 
money for the construction of swimming pools even though they are dependent 
to some extent on the state school financial aid. 

llajor opposition to the legislation opposed in cluster 4 came from 
conservative Democrats and Republicans who represented the Central Valley counties. 
Once again, Senator Donnelly, chairman of the Senate Education Committee, was 
a leader in the opposition in these measures. The interest groups took varying 
positions on these bills in cluster 4 seemingly without discernible effect on 
Senate voting. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the Senate during 1961-62 was some- 
what less predictable in its response to educational legislation than it had been 
previously. 
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TIIE PARTISAN POLITICS OF EDUCATION 
1963-1966 

INTRODUCTION 

Starting with the special budget session of 1962, the California 
State Legislature took on a rather dramatically different character than 
it had had in the previous decade. The reapportionnent of the Assembly 
was a major item on the agenda of the Assembly which met in 1962. In 
September of 1961, Jesse Unruh had hccu elected Speaker of the Assembly. 
Using reapportionment as a lever to gain support for his candidacy to 
the Speakership, Hr. Unruh was able to introduce both a partisan organi- 
zation of the Assembly and a high degree of party discipline on policy 
matters. In the State Senate the level of partisanship was also increased. 
However, in this well integrated "private" club there was little public 
drama connected with intensified partisanship. Certainly, the external 
aspects of Senate structure appeared* to change very little. However , the 
younger, Democratic senators who had been elected in the late 1950's had 
acquired a considerable amount of seniority and were, consequently, 
making their impact on Senate procedures and policy. 

In this chapter a brief sketch of developments between 1963 and 1966 
in the State Legislature will be given. This chapter is intended to. give 
context to the roll-call analyses of education measures which follow in 
subsequent chapters. 

The Partisan Assembly 

In 1961 it became apparent that Speaker Ralph Brown would retire from 
the Assembly to accept an appointment to the District Court of Appeals. 
Jesse Unruh, a very aggressive assemblyman who had been elected to the 
Assembly in 1954, and who had by this time worked his way up to the chair- 
manship of the very powerful Ways and Means Committee, was determined to 
become the next Speaker. In the early summer of 1961, the Speaker pro 
tempore, Carlos Bee, became a candidate in the Speakership race. Unruh 
was not about to let Carlos Bee become the "acting Speaker" between the 
time that Ralph Brown retired in July of 1961 and the next sitting of the 
Assembly., Very successfully, Unruh backed a rules change which would 
require an immediate caucus of the Assembly to elect a new Speaker upon 
the retirement of Ralph Borwn. 

During the summer another assemblyman became a candidate for the 
Speakership. Gordon Winton, the representative for Merced and Madera 
Counties, actively campaigned for support from his colleagues for the 
election to the Speakership. Mien the caucus of the Assembly met in 
September to elect a new Speaker, Unruh was elected with the support of 
44 Democrats and 13 Republicans. Winton could not even get himself 
nominated. 

The new Speaker proceeded to move immediately to a partisan organi- 
zation of the Assembly and the development of a very competent staff of 
assistants. He was deeply committed to a professionalization of the 
Legislature and began to streamline its procedures, its facilities, and 
its policy resources. The rate at which legislative staff and committee 
staff in eroded Hiring- the first year of the Speakership marked , to say 
the least ,^,a~dramatic change in the conception of the role of the Legis- 
lature.,,'^ \ { 
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On the agenda of the 1962 Assembly wan the very difficult question of 
reapportionment. The Democrats were in the majority and took major respon- 
sibility for redrawing boundaries for the Assembly districts. The attempt 
on the part of the Democrats was, of course, to ensure a very substantial 
•majority for themselves after the next election. The number of urban core 
districts v/as somewhat reduced, as was the number of rural districts, 
while the number of suburban districts was substantially increased. It 
was in the suburban areas that the major population growth had taken place 
since the 1951 apportionment. Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the 1962 apportionment was the increase in the number of lov/ct’ middle— 
class suburban districts and lower class urban districts. It was in 
these areas that the Democrats had done extremely well in previous elec- 
tions. They had failed in the lower middle class exurbnn districts as 
well as in the upper middle class suburban districts, but they had been 
successful in the previous three elections in getting Democrats elected 
in lower and working class districts. In fact, th«ir success was almost 
total in these areas. 

When the 1962 election was over, the Democrats had 52 members in the 
Assembly and the, Republicans 28. Of the total number of 80 assemblymen 
elected in 1962, 32 were new members, most of them young, most of them 
well educated, and most of them having professional occupations. 

Supported now by a majority of 52 to 28, Hr. Unruli appointed only 
four Republicans to committee- chairmanships . He served notice that lie 
intended to organize the Assembly on partisan lines and that he was com- 
mitted to a complete destruction of the Hiram Johnson legacy of nonparti- 
sanship. When the Republicans, though a small minority, organized 
effectively to oppose the Governor’s tax and budget policy, Hr. Unruh, 
who was responsible for seeing to it that at least some of the Governor's 
major policies were passed in the Assembly, was frustrated. Angered by 
the Republican position time and again, Unruh promised to destroy the 
unity of the Republican minority. First, he locked up the Assembly for 
what is probably the longest continuous session in Assembly history in 
order to pass the budget bill. Putting a "call" on the house is a 
legitimate parlimentnry maneuver in which members of the house, under 
force of lax-; enforcement, must be present to consider the business at 
hand. Some members of the Assembly x;cre arrested by the llighx;ay Patrol 
on their way to their homes or enroutc to perform certain legislative 
duties and brought back to the Assembly for this session. The budget 
bill was finally approved after a 24-hour continuous session. 

The next day, Mr. Unruh moved immediately to make certain changes in 
Assembly rules. First, he wanted the Speaker, henceforth, to be elected 
by the caucus of the majority party. Second, he x;ished all committee 
chairmen and vice-chairmen to be members of the majority party. On the 
floor of the house he proceeded to move these changes in the rules of 
the Assembly. They were passed, x;ith the immediate effect of eliminating 
all but one of the Republicans as chairmen of standing committees. 

(these rules wore rescinded in the opening of the 1964 session.) 

During the course of the 1963 session, it was evident that Mr. Unruh 
was firmly in control of the Assembly. By 1965, hox;ever, he began to 
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relax his control somewhat • The election of 1964 had returned 33 Repub- 
licans to the Assembly, five more than in the previous session. However, 
this v;os not the main reason for the relaxation of partisan and central 
control. Mr. Unruh had developed a public image of being a "political 
boss" an image which he did not prefer to have. Although the Republicans 
did not receive any more chairmanships of standing committees, their bills 
were given a more adequate hearing in the committees and on the floor 
of the house. Moreover, Mr. Unruh had developed means by which he could 
maintain his power without the visible negative effects. He was an 
excellent fund raiser and could distribute these funds to his political 
friends running for public office. 

Once Mr. Unruh had organized the Assembly according to his goals, 
and once he had developed more functional procedures for the Assembly, he 
proceeded to enmesh himself in a variety of salient policy issues. In 
19GA * he became deeply involved in certain major educational reforms. 

His involvement in these reforms will be mentioned after a brief descrip- 
tion of developments in the Senate during this period. 

The "Anguished Senate 

During the period 1963-1966 no events as dramatic as those in the 
Assembly occurred in the Seuate. Perhaps the major pressure on the Senate 
during these years was the inevitable reapportionment required by Baker 
vr. . Car t > The reapportionment of the California State Senate in 1966, the 
events ienijing to this reapportionment, and the gnawing pressure accruing 
from the roillifcation that reapportionment was required, had a major impact 
on the Senate. Two additonal factors anguished the Senate greatly during 
this time. First, there was the struggle between the Senate and the 
Assembly for policy initiative, an initiative gained by the Senate during 
the 1950's when the Assembly defaulted in this respect (this was largely 
a struggle between Mr. Unruh and his coalition and the Senate). Second, 
there was growing disaffection in many Senators' constituencies resulting 
from the urban emphasis in Governor Brown's program and in the legislation 
initiated by the Assembly. The great majority of Senate constituencies 
were rural — only eight Senate districts could be considered urban, 
eight more might be considered exurban, and 24 were completely rural. \ 
These forces or pressures transformed the Senate into an anguished house. \ 
during the years 1963-66. j 

The leadership in the Senate did not change during this period. 
Senator Burns remained President pro tempore, Senator Miller remained 
chairman of the powerful Senate Finance Committee, Senator Donnelly 
remained chairman of the Education Committee, and Senator Gibson remained 
chairman of the Governmental Efficiency Committee. The changes which 
occurred in the distribution of power were subtle and, for the most part, 
hidden away from public view. The newly elected senators — Lagomarsino , 
Schrade, Cologne, Bradley, all Republicans, and Lunardi and Rees, Demo- 
crats — did not make much of an impact on either policy or structure. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the seniority system placed these new 
senators essentially in the observer role rather than in the participant 
role. However, the liberal senators who had been elected in the elections 
of 1954, 1956, and 1958 — O'Sullivan, Tcalc, Rodda, Farr, and McAtecr 
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were making their influence fo.lt primarily in the kinds of legislation 
they introduced. These senators, awns', others, ;.*o re intensely' iti tores ted 
in' policy questions, in prop, rams of legislation and their development, 
and in larger ideological. problems and problems of governance . If there 
had been a more partisan basis for the organisation of the Senate, these 
men would untiuesl.ion.ably have been intense partisans. As it wars, however,, 
they forced only a louse coalition of "Mow Deal” Democrats under the 
leadership of Senator Miller. It wan the Miller coalition which did 
constant battle with the Unrub Democrats in the Assembly, as well ns with 
the Governor himself. 

The 'Senate- was not particularly successful in its battler: with the 
Unrub forces in the Assembly on a range of policy issues deni inn, with 
taxation problems, budget allocations, and subs tan five policy issues, 
such as compensatory education and nchoj.il. district reorganization. Many 
of these Senators became "lane ducks” <1 urine 1 0 6 5 and 1966 when the reap- 
portioiwnt issue vt>r- forced upon then;. Tlio rising tide* of Republican 
sentiment in many of the rural, areas as well, as in certain of the exnrban 
counties, further discouraged .and depressed the liberal Democratic senators . 

Kducntlonal Reform and Its Aftermath 



In Chapter T.1I we traced sown of the major educational reforms passed 
by the Login! nture during 1961. Large scale changes in policy seem to 
carry with them a certain amount of- backlash . During 1%.V66 , one of the 
major chores of the leg.islar.nrc v.v.s to try to hold the line on the reforms 
it had initiated and struggled for in the previous terms. The Legislature 
seemed to adopt two strategics on behalf of this objective: (I.) :ir made 

minor modifications in the reform legislation passed in the previous term, 
a kind of reverse incrementalism; and (2) it at tempted to redirect the 
attention of those supporting the backlash movement by introducing addi- 
tional major end therefore controversial reform::. 

The modified appeasement or reverse -incremental strategy can be seen 
in the history of such major reforms passed in 1961 as the Fisher Mil, 
a bill reforming teacher credentials, the bill . requiring the introduction 
of foreign language teaching in the elementary schools, and the bill 
requiring state-wide testing. The second strategy of introducing addi- 
tional reform legislation is evident in such measures as Mr. Unruh's bill 
requiring a major school district reorganization effort in the state, and 
various major measures which would change the curriculum to accommodate 
the so-called culturally deprived students from lower-class areas. It 
should be. noted that this latter strategy tends to favor the interests of 
urban districts rather than rural districts. This is not a generalization; 
it is simply an accommodation of the legislature to pressing educational 
issues of the time. 

There were certain other major issues which the legislature faced in 
tbe area of education during this period. One of these, the famous Win ton 
Bill, proposed modified negotiation rights for teachers. This measure 
was sponsored by the California Teachers Association and was vigorously 
opposed by the California Federation of Teachers. This bill may bo taken 
as a third strategy which the Legislature adopted in attempting to cope 
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with tins reform backlash. In thir. case, the large;: L education in to rent 
group in the state war. accommodated with n modified but nonetheless con- 
troversial piece of legislation. It gave the C.T.A., a certain amount of 
self-assurance, assurance that its legislative creditability had not 
been totally demolished in the previous reform era. The fact that the 
C..T.A, initiated and sponsored this particular measure also uns an indi- 
cation of the fact that It was attempting to accommodate*, its objectives 
and legislative strategics to the increased level of partisanship. This 
accommodation was essential hut was very slow in coming. 



The rducnt.ion In tere st Croups 

fhe education interest groups had, by and large, been thoroughly 
beaten by the Legislature iu 1961. The C.T.A. had suffered a major defeat 
with the passing of the Fislicv Bill. The Federation of Teachers had 
enjoyed certain favors from the Legislature during the sessions of 1961 
and 1962 and continued to gain strength not only in the Legislature but 
also in local school districts during this time. The California School 
Boards Association not only changcyl leadership but shifted its legislative 
program sharply to the "right," iTe., its program became distinctly con- 
servative. the. California Association of School Administrators increasingly 
distinguished itself from the C.T.A. program aiid became an autonomous 
organisation with distinctive policy objectives. The California School 
Employees Association became another force in the legislative system during 
this period , with its own legislative program and a highly effective legis- 
lative*. advocate. The California State Department of Education, now under 
the leadership of Dr. Max Rafferty who had been elected in 1962, became 
a much more visible influence in California politics. 



During 19o3-66, there was little or no unity among the interest groups. 
Each worked on policy independently of the others. The tradition of a 
coordinated approach to legislation had been abandoned when the legisla- 
ture charted its own course in the. field of education during 1959-1962. 

The interest groups were in a chaotic state, and this had very definite 
consequences for legislative behavior in education. Many legislators 
decried t.ha fact that, education should be represented by' "so many' voices." 
They were confused as to which interest group was; the most credible and 
spoke with the greatest amount of authority and support from the educa- 
tion sector. To a large extent this chaos was a consequence of the reform 
passed in 1961; however, to a large extent it was also the result of 
some internal changes in the Legislature, namely, the intensified 
partisanship. 

In summary, the following developments characterize the legislative 
system during the period 1963-66: (1) an increased level of partisanship, 

visible in the Assembly and less so in the Senate; (2) a high degree of 
centralized control in each of the houses of the Legislature ; (3) a fierce 
struggle for power between the two houses, primarily between the Senate 
Democrats under the leadership of Senator Miller and an Assembly coalition 
.of Democrats led by Speaker Unruh; (4) a focus on urban issues in the 
field of education and an attempt to hold the line on reforms passed 
earlier; (5) an uncoordinated, disparate, and conflictiVe interest group 
system in the area of education. An attemnt will he made in the following 
sections to examine roll-call voting on education in chi s context. 
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THE ASSEMBLY, 



Scventy-eip.il t Assembly roll-calls on education measures were selected 
for the sessions of 1963 and 1964. Fourteen of these 78 roll-calls were 
concurrency votes, i.e., votes taken in the Assembly on measures which 
had been amended by the Senate. The selected roll-calls were taken on 
69 bills, iiinc were Senate bills, and 60 were Assembly bills. Of these 
69 bills, four were vetoed by the Governor, three were pocket-vetoed by 
the Governor, two were constitutional amendments which v?erc filed with 
! the Secretary of State, 23 were lost in the Senate committee, and five 

were voted down on the floor of the house. 

The bills on which the selected roll-calls were taken covered a very 
wide variety of issues. Indeed, they covered the whole range of education. 
Perhaps the major issues represented by the selected measures were school 
employee rights and perquisites, school district reorp, animation, school 
curriculum, compensatory education, and, of course, school finance. The 
policy agenda did not contain very much that was new. 

| The interest p.roups were particularly active during these sessions 

■ despite the fact they had been badly beaten during the previous sessions. 

The major education interest groups took positions of support or opposi- 
tion on 59 of the 69 selected measures. There was, despite the lack of 
; coordination among the interest groups, wide-spread agreement on the issues 

I which cane up for a vote on the Assembly floor. More specifically, there 

! was wide-spread agreement among the major groups — including the Cali- 

fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, the California School Boards 
! Association, the California Teachers Association, the California Fcder- 

j ation of Teachers, the California Association of School Administrators, 

| the California Association of School Employees and the Department of 

i Education — on the following issues: increase in the minimum annual 

I salary of credential teachers, waiving non-resident tuition fees for 

i teachers enrolled to fulfill credential requirements, bereavement leave 

for school employees, the administrative separation of junior colleges 
! from elementary and secondary school districts, increases in state aid to 

! education, revision of school district reorganization procedures, decen- 

f tralization of the preparation of courses of study, reduction of the two- 

| thirds vote required for school district indebtedness to a majority, the 

| development of a program of compensatory education, and the relaxation of 

j age as a prerequisite to entry into the first grade of elementary school. 

j 

| There were several kinds of conflict in the interest groups on the 

| issues which were selected for the analysis below. The conflict between 

i. the employee groups and the administrative groups was evident on measures 

i which were designed to give teachers leaves of absence under certain 

circumstances, which would bring child care center personnel into the 
merit system, and which would increase the minimum teacher wage to $5000 
per annum. There wan a good deal of conflict among the interest groups 
on state vs. local control issues. Specifically the groups disagreed 
on such measures as increasing state aid for reducing class size and 
school district unification, reducing the freedom of school districts with 
I an average daily attendance of less than 900 with respect to supplementary 

| purchases, the requirements for the state approval of plans for construction 
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and alteration of school buildings, giving increased discretion to 
individual school districts on foreign language study, and increasing the 
maximum tax rate permitted for adult education programs. The State De- 
partment of Education and the California Association of School Adminis- 
trators typically took a state orientation; the California School hoards 
Association Typically favored local freedom and discretion. The teacher 
associations vacillated. 

The third type of conflict discernible from the positions taken by 
the various education interest groups was minor in importance. It is a 
conflict between a radical as opposed to a more traditional approach to 
certain kinds of problems. Typically, this kind of conflict was between 
the State Federation of Teachers and the other groups. The. measures on 
which this kind of interest group conflict occurre d had to do With teacher 
authority and disciplinary rights , and the right of school districts to 
join national organizations. It is very likely that this kind of conflict 
was fairly pervasive among the interest groups during 1963-64, but that 
those issues on which this conflict occurred never came out of the Assembly 
Education Committee. 

V7e turn now to an evalution and an interpretation of the results of 
the cluster analysis of these 78 roll-calls. 

Evaluati o n of the Cluster Solution 

Despite the fact that there were 3?. freshmen assemblymen during this 
term, the sum of communal i ties on the selected roll-calls is very high, 

34.57. Also, the root mean squares of raw correlations is .29, another 
indication that roll-call voting during this terra was highly predictable 
despite the lot; level of legislative integration. Perhaps, the centra- 
lization of control in the Assembly and the definite organization of this 
house supplement those processes toward integration formerly loft uncon- 
trolled. Five dimensions of roll-call voting were discovered in the 
analysis of the correlation matrix among the 78 roll-calls. Table 4.1 
shows the sufficiency of this five dimension solution, the generality of 
the key cluster dimensions and the interrelationships among them. We note 
that 81% of the communalitics are exhausted by the solution, and that 88% 
of the mean squares of the raw correlation matrix arc exhausted. After 
the fifth dimension, the residual correlation reamaining is .09. The 
fact that this solution could not he improved upon may be taken as evi- 
dence that the central control of a legislature and the discipline exerted 
in a partisan house, are not sufficient for immediate integration of new 
members into their roles as legislators. 

In examining sections B and D in Table 4.1 we find that the most 
general dimension is cluster 1. Cluster 1 is able to reproduce 67% of 
the mean squares of correlations among the 78 roll-calls. Cluster 5, 
which is very highly correlated with cluster 1, reproduces 47%. The raost 
specific cluster is cluster 2. The others, clusters 3, 4, and 5, increase 
in generality as their correlations with cluster 1 increase. In examining 
the estimated inter-domain correlation it is quite evident that the clusters 
arc not independent. The highest inter-domain correlation is between cluster 
1 and cluster 5, which is .76. The lowest inter-domain correlation is 
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TABLE 4.1 



SUFFICIENCY AND GENERALITY OF KEY CLUSTER DIMENSIONS OF ASSEMBLY 
ROLL CALLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES , 1963-1964, AND THE 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE CLUSTERS 





I 


Cluster 

II 


Dimen 

III 


sions 

TV 


V 


A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 

Proportion of sum of estimated 
communalities exhausted 


.44 


.07 


.11 


.12 


.07 


Cumulative proportion or 
communalities exhausted 


.44 


• 51 


.62 


• 74 


.81 


Cumulative proportion of mean 


square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.78 


.79 


.82 


.87 


.88 


Residual correlation remaining 
after each successive dimen- 
sion (rms )* 


.14 


• 13 


.12 


.11 


.09 


B. Generality of Oblique Clusters 

Reproducibility of mean squares 
of correlations 


.67 


.05 


.28 


.40 


.47 


Reproducibility of communalities 


.53 


.14 


.34 


.41 


-45 


C. Raw Correlations Between Cluster 
Scores ("factor estimates") 

I 


(.96) 


.28 


.49 


.63 


•70 


II 


.28 


(.86) 


-.06 


.19 


.17 


III 


.49 


-.06 


(.87) 


.46 


.41 


IV 


.63 


• 19 


.46 


(•93) 


• 57 


V 


.70 


.17 


.41 


.57 


(.89) 


D. Estimated Inter-domain 
Correlations 

I 


1.00 


• 30 


• 53 


.67 


.76 


II 


.30 


1.00 


-.07 


.21 


.19 


III 


.53 


-.07 


1.00 


.51 


.46 


IV 


.67 


.21 


.51 


1.00 


.63 


V 


.76 


.19 


.46 


• 63 


1.00 
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between cluster 2 and cluster 3. The most general dijr.cnsion, cluster 1, 
and the most specific dimension, cluster 2, do not overlap to any great 
extent. Rut there is a very considerable overlap between cluster 1 and 
clusters 3, 4, and 5. This overlap requires interpretation. 

Table 4.2 presents the analysis of the inner structure of the five 
clusters. The most noteworthy feature of the inner structure is the 
relatively high reliabilities of, each of the dimensions and the domain 
validities. The lowest alpha reliability is .36; the lowest domain 
validity is .93. Once Spain, the most specific variance is the least 
reliable and valid dimension of roll-call voting. 

Although the cluster solution exhausts only 88% of the communal! ties 
among the roll-call votes, the internal structure of the dimensions or 
patterns of roll-call voting uncovered in the analysis is highly satis- 
factory. In other words, for the most part, the response of the Assembly 
to education issues was quite well structured during 1963-64. 

Table 4.2 also lists those variables which had a communalitv value 
of less than .20 with one or another of the dimensions. There arc 18 
unique roll-calls, seven of which are concurrency votes. Apparently, the 
Senate's amendments to a given measure tend to make the response of the 
Assembly somewhat less predictable than would otherwise he the case. The 
Senate has some degree of influence over certain assemblymen. This is 
particularly the case when a real delegation develops in the Legislature 
encompassing both senators and assemblymen. This was the case for 
legislative representatives from San Diego County and Kern County. The 
fact that such a high percentage of the unique roll-calls are concurrency 
votes seems to suggest that there are interesting inter-house relationships 
which need to be explored. 

Dimensions of Roll-Call Voting 

Table 4.3 shows the correlation of roll-calls on various bills with 
each of the oblique cluster domains. In this chapter, as in the previous 
two chapters, we will again attempt to interpret each of the dimensions or 
clusters on the basis of the authorship of bills in a given cluster, 
interest group position on the bills in a given cluster, the content of 
these bills, and when necessary, an examination of the distribution of 
the roll-calls themselves. 

Cluster 1: Partisanship. The first cluster of roll-calls were taken 

on measures on which the parties divided. The Denocrats supported all 
those measures which arc not reflected and the Republicans opposed them; 
the Republicans supported all those measures which are reflected in 
Table 4.3 and opposed all the others. Interest group positions made no 
discernible difference on the distribution of the vote on the measures 
in cluster 1. 

It is interesting to note the. kinds' of issues on which the parties 
divided. First, they divided on tax and budget measures.- Second, the 
parties divided on selected public employee issues, particularly those 
pertaining to the political rights of public employees and those pertaining 
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TABLE 4.2 



: 

INNER STRUCTURES OF CLUSTERS OF ROLL- CALL VOTES ON 
EDUCATION MEASURES, ASSEMBLY, 1963-64 



Variables 

(Bill No.) Definers 


Oblique 

Factor 

Coeff. 


Conunun- 

ality 


Average 
R wi th 
Definers 


B- Reli- 
ability 
Vara ables 
Singly 


C- Re li- 
ability 
Variables 
Added Comul . 


Cluster 1 














AB 1950 


D 


• 92 


.87 


.76 






AB 800 


D 


.91 


.84 


.76 






SB 4 B 


D 


.91 


.84 


.75 






AB 2947 C 


D 


.91 


.82 


.75 






AB 2280 


D 


.86 


.83 


.72 






AB 2843 


D 


-.80 


.69 


. .67 






AB 1662 


D 


.78 


.68 


.64 






SB 4 FB 


D 


.76 


.66 


.63 






AB 1663 


D 


•74 


• 59 


.61 






AB 114 


D 


.73 


.63 


.61 






ACA 2Q 




.73 


.63 


.61 


• 97 


• 97 


ACA 5 




.66 


.47 


• 55 


.96 


.96 


AB 846 




.66 


• 53 


• 55 


.98 


• 97 


AB 1079 




-.57 


.40 


• 47 


• 96 


.98 


ACA 9 




.56 


.37 


• 47 


.96 


• 96 


AB 145 B 




.45 


.29 


• 38 


.96 


.96 


' AB 1238 




-.44 


.25 


• 37 


• 96 


.96 


AB 957 




.43 


.24 


.36 


.96 


.96 


AB 91 




.37 


.29 


•'31 


.96 


.96 


A- Reliability 


= .96 












Domain Validity 


= .98 












Cluster 2 














SB 60 FB 


D 


1.10 


1.24 


• 77 






SB 60 B 


D 


I .07 


1 . 3.7 


• 75 






AB 57 


D 


-.35 


.20 


.24 






AB 635 C 


D 


.29 


.16 


.20 






AB 1851 C 




.27 


.23 


• 19 


.83 


.83 


A-Rcliability 


= .86 












Domain Validity 


= .93 













Cluster 3 



AB 2006 


D 


• 75 


.60 


.51 


AB 2712 


D 


•72 


• 55 


• 49 


SB 53 FB 


D 


•69 


• 52 


• 47 


AB 1890 


D 


.67 


• 54 


.46 


AB 3.82 B 


D 


.67 


.50 


• .45 


SB 723 


D 


.66 


• 59 


.44 
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TABLE 4.2 (continued) 



Variables 

(Bill No.) Definers 


Oblique 

Factor 

Coeff. 


Commun- 

ality 


Average 
R with 
Definers 


B- Reli- 
ability 
Variables 
Singly 


C-Re li- 
ability 
Variables 
Added Comul. 


SB 53 B 




.65 


.51 


.44 


.89 


.89 


AB 313 


D 


.58 


.49 


.39 






AD I&53 




.51 


.37 


.35 


.88 


.89 


SCA 9 




.51 


.31 


.34 


.88 


•90 


ACA 21 




.50 


.50 


.34 


.88 


.89 


AB 183 




-.44 


.37 


.30 


.88 


.90 


A-Reliability 


= .87 












Domain Validity 


= .94 












Cluster 4 














SB 115 


D 


.85 


.74 


.68 






AB 25o9 


D 


.85 


.73 


.68 






SB 12 B 


D 


.83 


.72 


.67 






AB 1000 


D 


.83 


.73 ' 


.66 






AB 419 C 


D 


.80 


.67 


.64 






AB 2540 




.76 


.71 


.61 


• 97 


.94 


AB 120 


D 


.12 


.54 


.58 






AB 1566 


D 


.11 


.54 


.57 






AB • 69 B 




• 57 


.4o 


.45 


• 93 


.94 


AB 2339 




.43 


.29 


.34 


.92 


• 93 


AB 703 C 




-.35 


.28 


.28 


• 92 


• 93 


AB 1000 F 




.21 


.28 


.17 


.92 


• 92 



A-Reliability = .93 
Domain Validity = .96 



t 
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Cluster 9 



AB 856 


D 


.80 


.80 


.52 


AB 


37 B 


D 


.79 


.71 


.51 


AB 


64 




.75 


.67 


.49 


AB 590C 


D 


.72 


.56 


.47 


AB 1663 C 


D 


.68 


.59 


.44 


AB 375 


D 


.67 


.54 


.43 


AB 590 


D 


.62 


.45 


.40 


AB 181 


D 


.55 


.31 


.36 


AB 1545 




.53 


.30 


.34 


AB 1722 




.52 


.40 


.34 


AB 1853 


D 


.51 


.31 


.33 


AB 2259 


D 


.49 


.31 


.32 



/H 



.90 



.89 

.89 



.90 



.91 

.91 
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TABLE 4.2 (continued) 













B- Re li- 


C- Reli- 






Oblique 


Average 


ability 


ability 


Variables 




Factor 


Comroun- 


R with 


Variables 


Variables 


(Bill No . ) Definers 


Cocff. 


ality 


Definers 


Singly 


Added Cotnul. 


AB 800 C 




-.48 


.27 


.31 


.89 


.91 


AB 145 CB 




-.47 


.45 


.31 


.89 


.9-1. 


A-Reliability 


= .89 












Domain Validity 


= .94 












Unique Variables 












AB 579 


AB 579 


C 


AB 635 C 








AB 658 


AB 888 C 


AB 889 








AB 977 


AB 1223 




AB 1229 








AB 1374 


AB 1403 




AB 2027 








AB 2488 C 


AB 2847 


C 


AB 2941 C 








SB 12 FB 


SB 1072 




SCR 24 B 
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TABLE 4.3 



CORRELATIONS OF ASSEMBLY ROLL-CALLS ON SELECTED EDUCATION BILLS 
WITH OBLIQUE CLUSTER DOMAINS OF ASSEMBLY VOTING, 1963-64 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 

I II III IV V 



ERIC 



Cluster 1 
AB 1950 

AB BOO 
SB 4 B 

AB 29^17 C 

AB 2280 

AB 2843 

AB 1662 

SB 4 FB 
AB 1663 

AB 114 
ACA 29 
ACA 5 

AB 8MS 

AB 1079 



Pertains to tax exemptions for gifts. 


.92 


.25 


.45 


.58 


.56 


Provides "austerity” Budget Act of 1963 


.91 


.28 


.45 


.58 


.62 


Augments the skeleton budget of the 
General Session. 


• 91 


.24 


• 39 


.63 


.66 


Governs political activities of public 
employees. 


.91 


.27 


.48 


.63 


.70 


Increases salary of various state 
officers. 


.86 


.29 


.53 


.41 


• 5 l < 


Provides for workshop attendance by 
school board members-elect. 


- .80 


-.32 


-.29 


-.50 


-.52 


Creates Local Agencies Formation Com- 
mission whose function is to approve 
of incorporations of cities and spe- • 
cial districts. 


.78 


.30 


•39 


.65 


.74 


(See SB 4 B above.) 


.76 


.15 


.49 


.71 


.59 


Creates Coordinating Council on 
Urban Policy to investigate problems 
of urban development. 


.74 


.18 


.44 


.47 


.68 


Provides for leaves of absence for 
teachers elected to the Legislature. 


.73 


.28 


.49 


• 39 


.67 


Requires 60$ vote rather than 2/3 
vote for passage of bonds. 


.73 


.17 


.64 


.62 


.56 


T hermits school district indebtedness 
for capital outlay purposes with a 
majority vote rather than 2/3 vote. 


.66 


.21 


.50 


• 51 


.53 


Authorizes 1-ycar leave for teachers 
preparing foreign language instruc- 
tion in elementary school. 


.66 


.21 


.45 


• 31 


.59 


Pertains to the teaching of foreign 


-.57 


-.31 


-.42 




-.118 



language to all students who can 
benefit by it. 




TABLE 4.3 (continued) 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 
I II III IV V 





v >, 

ACA 9 


Deletes requirement that proceeds of 
lands granted to the State by federal 
Government shall remain a perpetual 
fund. 


.56 


.24 


.42 


.36 


• 49 




AB 145 B 


Grants additional monies to school 
districts; increases foundation pro- 
grams; makes provisions for class 
size and unification. 


.45 


.03 


.43 


.25 


.42 


) 

1 


AB 1238 


Provides a 2-year extension for sub- 
mission of school district organiza- 
tion master plans to the State Board 
of Education . 


-.44 


-.11 


-.4o 


— .28 


-.29 




AB 957 


Permits financing of out-door educa- 
tion from override tax in selected 
types of districts. 


.43 


.21 


.21 


.15 


.36 




AB 91 


Pertains to age limits for issuance 
of driver's license. 


.37 


-.08 


.29 


.21 


.08 


i 


AB 658 


Requires Regents of U.C. to report to 
Governor and Legislature on salaries, 
etc. 


.38 


.12 


.19 


.27 


.17 


< 

► 

f 

i 


SB 1072 


Defines value of motion pictures for 
property taxation. 


-.29 


c\ 

0 

• 

1 


— .18 


-.22 


•• • 2 H 


i : 

f 

* 

i 

\. 


AB 2027 


Provides for physical fitness tests 
in testing program. 


- .24 


- .04 


-.13 


1 

• 

H 

vn 


• 2 J. 


} 

\ 

i, 

\ 

\ 

v • 

). 


AB 1223 


Extends to 1967 the deadline for 
submission of county master plans 
of district organization. 


.21 


-.20 


.03 


.04 


• 1 )| 


n 

1 

i 

K 

k 

f 

* 


Cluster 2 
SB 60 FB 


Pertains to revenues from tidelands 
and submerged lands granted by the 
State to the City of Long Beach. 


.28 


1.10 


.01 


.14 


.14 




SB 60 B 


(See above.) 


.28 


1.07 


.02 


.14 


.15 
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TABLE 4.3 (continued) 



Correlate on will) Oblique 

Bill Ko. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II III IV V 



AB 57 


Prevents licentiate ( c red cnti.a3.cd. 
personnel) prosecuted for and ab- 


-.28 


-.35 


.10 


-.13 


I 

ro 

0 




solved from public offense from 
being subject, to disciplinary action 
by 3.oeal governmental authority on 
same charge. 












Xii 63 b C 


Extends period for application and 
approval of junior college district 
tax relief grants . 


.01 


.29 


-.11 


.18 


.05 


AB 1851 C 


Provides for preparation of courses 
of study by district governing board, 
•for grades 7 through 12. 


-.10 


.27 


.10 


.13 


— . 08 


AB 889 


Pertains to transit districts in 
Alameda and Contra Costa, counties. 


-.08 


-.22 


- .3.8 


-.18 


-.18 


SCR 24 B 


Commends Regents of U.C., Trustees 
of Calif. State Colleges and the 


.12 


.19 


.03 


.1? 


.04 




Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation for initiating plans for year- 
around academic programs. 












AB 29 I 1 I C 


Permits hiring of aliens as schoolbua 
drivers . 


-.05 


-.17 


-.07 


.06 


-.02 



Cluster 3 

7QT!?UCcr Creates Dept, of General Services; .51, .08 .75 .50 .39 

includes functions of Dept, of ^ 

Finance, Dept, of Public Works , Sec. 
of State and State Fire Marshall. 



{ AB 2712 

{ 

i 

j ' 


Gives teachers disciplinary rights 
without governing board interference. 


CO 

CVJ 

• 


lf\ 

H 

• 

1 


.72 


.34 


• 30 


1 SB 53 FB 

t 

f. 

j 


Pertains to state officers and their ' 
compensation. Makes appropriation. 


.44 


.13 


.69 


•30 


.42 


j AB 1890 

1 

i 

j 


Provides for permanent expulsion of 
public school pupil who intentionally 
inflicts corporal injury on a school- 
teacher. 


.46 


r- 

H 

• 

1 


.67 


.30 


.45 


AB 182 B 


Allows for loans from various funds to 


.43 


.03 


.67 


.51 


• 37 



State School Building Aid Fund to 
cover interim needs. 
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TABLE 4.3 (continued) 



Bin No 


• 


Bill Description 


Correlation with 
Cluster Domains 
I II m 


Oblique 
IV V 


SB 


723 




Permits kindergarten child, of at 
least 9 years of age, to enter first 
grade if ready for first grade ‘work. 


.08 


-.02 


.66 


.11 


.16 


S3 


53 


B 


(See SB 53 F B above.) 


.55 


.12 


.65 


. 4 o 


.51 


AB 


313 




Permits district board to .join 
national organization. 


.32 


-.27 


.58 


.27 


.10 


AB 1853 




Increases maximum tax rate for adult 
education by 10/;. 


.42 


.11 


.51 


.41 


.51 


SCA 


9 




Abolishes School Lund Fund. 


.38 


.14 


.51 


.25 


.33 


ACA 


21 




Exempts specified water rights owned 
by a public agency from property 
taxation . 


.12 


.02 


.50 


-.13 


-.02 


AB 


188 




Reduces a.d.a. to 9^0 or less of -.41 

school districts required to follow 
county board rules in supply purchases. 


-.28 . 


- .44 


-.31 


-.15 


AB 1229 




Allows display of flashing amber 
light by slow-moving distance- 
measuring Los Angeles district vehicle. 


.14 


-.09 


.25 


.01 


-.04 


AB 


888 c 


Pertains to public school support 
proposal presented by State Dept, of 
Ecluc . at the request of the State 
Board of Education. 


-.05 


.02 


-.20 


.09 


-.08 


SB 


12 


FB 


Provides for financing the public 
schools over the next 2 years. 


-.05 


.02 


.16 


3 

9 

I 


-.01 


AB 2847 C 


Prohibits public agency from denying 
use of park, school or playground to 
organization of aged persons. 


-.09 


-.03 


-.10 


.04 


.00 


Clu 


ster 


I V 














SB 


115 




Authorizes programs of compensatory 
education for culturally disadvantaged 


.49 


.16 


. 4 o 


.85 


.53 



minors; establishes Office of Consul- 
tant on Compensatory Education; author- 
izes state-district agreement on grants. 
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TABLE 4.3 (continued) 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 









I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


AB 2569 


Pertains to unemployment compensation. 


.62 


.21 


.4o 


.85 


.94 


SB 


12 B 


Provides for financing the public 
schools over the next two years (see 
prior). 


.51 


.16 


•39 


.83 


.42 


AB 


1000 


Pertains to financial support of public 
schools. 


.60 


.17 


.42 


.83 


>43 


AB 


419 C 


Pertains to private trade schools. 


.58 


.19 


.35 


.80 


.60 


AB 2540 


Pertains to medical assistance. 


.65 


.22 


.65 


.76 


.51 


AB 


120 


Brings child care center personnel 
under merit system. 


.45 


.13 


.46 


.72 


.43 


AB 11566 


Pertuins to state employment. 


.48 


.15 


.42 


.71 


.57 


AB 


69 B 


Provides a minimum annual salary of 
$5 ,000 for credcntialed teachers. 


.56 


.21 


.36 


.57 


.54 


AB 2339 


Revises provision relating to propor- 


.13 


.19 


.06 


.43 


.28 



tionate reduction in equalization aid. 
when total amount provided, for basic 
state aid and equalization aid is less 
than the total of the allowances com- 
puted. Reductions to be computed for 
school districts in direct proportion 
to district aid factor and .inverse pro- 
portion to equalization aid allowance. 



AB 


703 c 


Provides for a separate board for a 
detached junior college district. 


O 

CM 

• 

1 


.11 


-.08 


-.35 


-.00 


AB 


1000 F 


(See AB 1000 above . ) 


— . 16 


-.09 


-.19 


.21 


-.02 


AB 


579 


Waives non-resident tuition fees for 
teachers enrolled at the university 
or a state college to fulfill cre- 
dential requirements . 


.00 


VO 

0 

• 

1 


.02 


.25 


CO 

H 

• 


AB 2488 C 


Pertains to vocational eduction. 


.09 


.15 


.10 


.19 


.06 


AB 


579 C 


(See above , ) 


-.09 


-.01 


-.01 


O I 
H 

•. 1 
I 

I 


.07 
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TABLE 4.3 ( continued ) 



Bill No. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 
I • II III IV V 



f 

ERIC 



Cluster V 
AB 856 



AB 37 B 
AB 64- 

AB 590 C 

AB 3.663 C 

AB 375 



AB 590 
AB l8l 

AB 1545 



AB 1722 
AB 1853 
AB 2259 



Repeals present provisions proscribing 
political activities of county and 
city employees. Provides that no 
local agency shall limit participation 
of employees in political activities 
during their off-duty hours . 

Fixes maximum general, fund tax rates 
for school districts. 

Pertains to aid to needy families. 
Changes "needy children" to "aid to 
families with dependent children." 

Provides program of state grants to 
improve and extend local library 
service. 

Creates Coordinating Council on Urban 
Policy to investigate urban develop- 
ment problems. 

Provides same foreign language course 
requirement for grades 7 and 8 of 
junior high school as for grades 7 and 
8 of elementary school. 

(See AB 590 C above.) 

Provides a minimum annual salary of 
$5>000 for credentialed teachers. 

Pertains to scholarships. State agri- 
cultural scholarship must be used at 
a California school accredited by 
Wes tern Assoc, of Schools and Colleges. 

Pertains to special state school fund 
allowance . 

Increases maximum tax rate for adult 
education by 10 $. 

Provides for school library research 
coordinator and 2-year study of school 
libraries . 
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.74 


.23 


.26 


.72 


.80 


.42 


.12 


.34 


.50 


•79 


.70 


.22 


.60 


.57 


.75 


.49 


.21 


.19 


.46 


.72 


.47 


.20 


.12 


.18 


.68 


.55 


.02 


.48 


• 32 


.67 


.51 


.22 


.11 


.44 


.62 


.44 


- .06 


. -25 


.22 


.55 


.42 


.12 


.36 


.34 


.53 


.51 


-.15 


.42 


.36 


.52 


.42 


.11 


.51 


.4o 


•51 


.38 


.04 


.42 


.43 


.49 



TABLE k .3 (conti nued ) 




: v I Correlation with Oblique 

> Bin No. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II III IV V 



AB 


800 C 


Provides "austerity" Budget Act of 

1<£3. 


-•33 


-.21 


-.25 


-.24 


— .1*8 


AB 


1U5CB 


(See AB 145 B in cluster 1. ) 


-.44 


-.01 


-.36 


-.05 


-J17 


AB 1^1 03 


Permits district to provide free 
breakfast and lunch for pupils. 


.27 


.15 


.10 


.22 


• 33 


AB 


977 


P»equires State Fire Marshal to 
approve plans for construction or 
alteration of school buildings. 


.14 


.21 


-.00 


• 19 


.27 


AB 1374 


Pertains to the taxation of cigar- 


• 19 


.12 


.05 


.24 


.24 



ettes . 




to salaries. Third, the parties divided on the foreign language study 
program introduced in 1961. The Republicans seemed to oppose this issue 
whereas the Democrats tool; a very hard line. Fourth, the Republicans 
ik issue with the Democrats on the creation of state administrative 
■ uchinery which would deal with urban and suburban problems. Lastly, 
the Republicans did not favor the removal of constraints on increasing 
local school district bonded indebtedness. They unanimously voted 
against any reduction in the percentage of the vote required for the 
passage of bond issues. 

On 11 of the i8 roll-calls with correlates greater than .AO with 
cluster 1, one or more interest groups registered a position of support 
or opposition. For the roost part there is no discernible pattern of 
support or opposition to tbe measures in this cluster. However, there is 
a slight tendency for the California School Hoards Association to oppose 
the Democratic vote (this association supported only 2 measures and 
opposed 3). There is a slightly stronger tendency for the California 
State Federation of Teachers to support measures in this cluster (it 
supported 5 and opposed only 1). Furthermore, 17 of the 18 bills in 
cluster 1 were carried by Democrats ; the one bill carried by a Republican 
was carried by Milton Marks who was the only Republican to retain a 
chairmanship under Mr. IJnruh's Speakership. 

Cluster 2: State Revenues. This cluster has only two definers, i.c., 

two roll-calls, on one major bill. The hill, authored by Senator Rums, 
was concerned with revenues accruing to the state from the tide lands and 
submerged lands in southern Calfironia. The bill was overwhelmingly 
defeated on the Assembly floor but because the Senate had passed it, it 
proceeded to a conference committee made up of representatives from the 
two houses. On the Assembly floor, the committee conference report, 
revising the bill so that the representatives on. the .committee from both 
houses could agree to it, was also overwhelmingly defeated. Only a few 
liberal Democrats voted in favor of the bill on the two occasions. From 
the information at hand, it is impossible to interpret this cluster or 
even label it appropriately. 

Cluster 3: Liberalism-conservatism. This cluster contains a variety 

of issues and measures. The content of the bills in cluster 3 have no 
discernible common theme. There are 12 roll-calls on 12 measures in this 
cluster, and 10 of the 12 bills were carried by Democrats. The distri- 
bution of interest group positions on these 12 bills gives no indication 
that this is in any way an interest group dimension or that the bills 
contained in this cluster arc part of a program of a given interest group. 
However, an examination of the distribution of roll-call votes shows that 
those opposing measures in this cluster come from both parties, from both 
the southern and northern part of the. state. Those opposing measures in 
cluster 3 include the hard-core southern Republican conservatives, as v>el] 
as a number of northern Democrats who have reputations for conservative 
orientations. Of course, we would expect a greater number of conservatives 
in the Republican caucus, and a greater number of liberals in the Demo- 
cratic caucus. The correlation between cluster 1 and cluster 3 is .53, 
an indication that the parties do not divide cleanly ideologically. 
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A number of bills in cluster 3 would reduce the decree of 
discretion on the part of local school districts, particularly rural 
school disctricts. All 188, ACA 21, SCA 9, and AR 1853 seen to fall into 
this category. There is another category of measures which deal with 
teacher and state employee rights* We would expect conservatives and 
liberals to divide on teacher authority and teacher protection. A third 
class of measures in cluster 3 on which conservatives and liberals night 
be expected to divide, has to do with finance and taxation. 

It would appear that nost of the issues here are not sufficiently 
strong to divide conservatives and liberals. Most of these measures 
introduce minor hut somewhat progressive changes in the educational and 
administrative system. Given the relative specificity of this form of 
variance, as shown in Table 4.1 we may conclude that party discipline 
JiHep'orK'S, lly on the majority party, to mediate the impact of 

ideological inclinations on educational voting. This is the case because 
American parties, both legislative and electoral parties, have liberal 
and conservative vjings. 

Cluster 4: Democratic Progress ivistn. There arc 10 measures in 

cluster 4, nine of which were authored by Democrats. Once again, these 
10 measures cover a range of educational and related issues. However, 
there seems to be a common thread, namely, an orientation to problems 
particularly intense in urban lower-class areas. This cluster contains a 
measure which establishes compensatory education programs in the State of 
California, another which deals with unemployment compensation, a third 
which deals with extension of medical assistance. Two measures in cluster 
4 are concerned with the financial support of nubile schools. A third set 
of issues deals with employee benefits. Each of these issues > in its 
own way, represents some form of progressive change. But these propound 
progressive changes arc; not sufficiently large to scare away moderates 
in either party. Among the interest groups only the California School 
Boards Association, with its newly assumed far right orientation opposed 
several more measures than it supported in this particular cluster. The 
State Department of Education, under its new lender, supported seven of 
the 10 measures . 

An examination of the distribution of roll-call votes on bills in 
cluster 4 shows that the Democrats supported these measures without a 
single dissenting vote. The Republicans, however, uere split on these 
measures. The great majority of southern Republicans, and all those who 
had a reputation for their conservatism, opposed measures in this cluster. 
Assemblymen Badhan, Chapel, Collier, Cusanovich, Conrad, Ashcraft, Barnes, 
Dolmen, and Stevens, were those who led the fight against the passage of 
these measures. The moderate conservatives whether from the north or south 
supported these measures, almost without exception. 

Cluster 5: Regional Republicanism. Cluster 5 is extremely difficult 

to interpret. On the one hand, it is very highly related to cluster 1 in 
terms of the distribution of roll-call votes; on the other hand it is r.ot 
strictly a partisan dimension. Democrats as well as northern Republicans 
opposed them. Those who opposed measures in cluster 5 cane from both the 
moderate and conservative wings of the Republican party, although they 
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happened all to come from Southern California. The measures in cluster 5 
seen not to be of a different character than those in cluster 4. One 
measure is concerned with the political rights of public employees, another 
deals with aid to needy families, and still others pertain to finance, 
salaries of teachers, and grants to libraries. An examination of the 
distribution of interest group positions on measures in cluster 5 docs 
not reveal any discernible patterns. Again the California School hoards 
Association seems to be somewhat opposed to measures in this cluster, 
but the evidence for this is not particularly strong. 

Unique Roll-Calls. Vie noted earlier that many of the unique roll- 
calls were concurrency votes. In other words, many of the unique roll- 
calls tohe place on measures which have been through the legislative mill 
and on which a pood deal of consensus has already been built. However, 
unique roll-calls also are to be expected on minor measures which have 
regional implications. For example, AB 1223, a measure which extended 
the deadline for the submission of county master plans on district reor- 
ganization, was a bill which gave advantage to certain areas of the state 
only. Another such measure which has no particular ideological content 
nor partisan content is a measure to introduce physical fitness tests in 
tiie sc'iool testing program. In other words, it appears that the unique 
roll-calls during the tern under consideration, occur on bills which have 
either regional import, or measures on which a good deal of consensus and 
legislative wor't has already occurred, providing that these bills have 
little if any ideological content or partisan interest. These arc 
hypotheses which need further validation. 



There arc five major conclusions which emerge from the analysis of 
Assembly voting in 1963-64. First, the major cleavage in the Assembly 
during this time was partisan. The evidence for this is in cluster 1, the 
most general of the five clusters. Second, it appears that partisanship 
intervenes t:o negate an ideological approach to education legislation. 

This can be seen in cluster 3. Third, the roll-call voting in the Assembly 
of 1963-64 showed no evidence of a systematic bias on the part of the 
Assembly towards interest grups. To be sure, the California School Hoards 
Association tended to line itself up with the Republican party, particu- 
larly the southern conservative wing of the party. But the dimensions of 
voting do not coincide as they did in earlier terms with the position of 
any given interest group. Fourth, the minority party was badly divided. 

This can be seen in clusters 4 and 5 specifically. There were two major 
factions in the minority party: one faction was composed of young, newly- 

elected, for the most part northern and progressive Republicans; the other 
was based in the southern part of the state and composed of more experienced 
older and very conservative Republicans. The fifth major conclusion which 
can be drawn from the analysis of Assembly voting on education in 1963-64 
is that partisanship disciplines the response to education legislation and 
structures roll-call voting in a way which would not be possible if a less 
controlled approach were used in a house with such a high number of fresh- 
man legislators. In other words, partisanship provides structure and, 
therefore, compensation for a low level of legislative integration. 



Summary 
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THF ASSEMEl.Y, 1965-1966 



During the sessions of 1065-66, tl’.ere were 89 roll-calls on education 
measures which indicated some controversy and which had a sufficiently 
high participation rate to merit analysis. Of the S9 roll-calls, 15 were 
concurrency or reconsideration votes. Thus, there were only 75 measures 
on which 89 roll-calls tool: place. These measures, for the most part, were 
not the rcsnlt of any major educational reform movement or generated by 
major political upheaval. Only a few measures were sufficiently contro- 
versial and consequential to merit special mention here.. Ah 52 introduced 
by Mr. Unrnh during the 1966 session was a major school finance and tax- 
ation bill. It stirred much controversy in the legislature and indeed 
outside it. The l-inton bill (AR 1A7A) was a significant hill in that it 
served notice of the return of the California Teachers Association to a 
position of considerable po^er; however, it was not a major piece of sub- 
stantive legislation. Indeed, the changes it proposed were of minor 
significance. Several important measures were introduced during the 1965 
session of the Assembly which dealt with the problem of student radicalism 
on university and state college campuses. These measures represented the 
Assembly response to the free speech movement on the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California in the fall of 196A. 

The major education interest groups in the statu were, once again, 
very active. One or more of the major interest ••rouns tool: a position of 
support or opposition on 55 of the selected bills. There was wide-spread 
agreement among the major interest groans — the California Congress, of 
Parents and Teachers, the California School Boards Association, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, the California Federation of Teachers, the 
California Association of School Administrators, the California School 
Fraploye.es Association and the California State Department of Education — 
on the following issues: the establishment of the State Attorney General’s 

opinion as prevailing over the opinion of a district attorney or a county 
council in case of conflict, the reduction of the required two-thirds 
majority for local bonded indebtedness to 50 or 60 percent, the permission 
for school districts to provide field ti*ips to foreign countries for 
secondary school students, the. provision of credentials for limited ser- 
vice for the teaching of mentally retarded pupils, and for the provision 
of uniform achievement tests for each grade level in the state wide testing, 
program. 

There was a good deal of conflict among the education interest groups 
as indicated by the conflicting positions they tool: on a number of measures 
in a number of areas. The most salient conflict during 1965-66 was between 
the main-line education interest groups and the California Federation of 
Teachers, a radical union-oriented group. The major conflict between the 
"establishment" and the Federation of Teachers was on AB 1A7A, a bill 
which introduced the so-called "professional negotiations" instead of a 
full-fledged collective bargaining procedure. Also, the Federation 
decided during 196A and 1965 to take the side of radical professors and 
university students. Thus, it was in conflict vrith some of the other 
major groups on issues pertaining to "law and order" on the campus of a 
state college or a state university. Another area of conflict had to do 
with proposed amendments to the Fisher Bill of 1961. A number of efforts 
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had been cade since 1961 to anend the teacher credential law and codify 
some of its provisions for the academe preparation of teachers. Such 
was the case again in 1%3 with the introduction of bill AB 1275. The 
Federation of Teachers, uhich had supported the Fisher bill in 1961, was 
opposed to the inclusion of physical education, industrial arts, hone 
economics, health education, and business education as academe subject 
matter areas. The other groups concurred in this proposed amendment. 

There was also fairly intense conflict on a number of issues which 
normally and typically divide administrators and governi ng boards on the 
one hand, and employees on the other. Bills pertaining to unprofessional 
conduct on the part school district employees, authority for the prepar- 
ation of curriculum materials, the issuance of credentials to Bence Corps 
members who did not have teacher education, and the financial settlement 
in the case of dismissal of employees — these, were the hinds of issues 
that divided the administrative groups from the teacher groups during 
this term. 

The state-local conflict was not nearly as intense during this period. 
Only minor skirmishes tool; place among the interest groups on this syn- 
drome of issues. 

The cluster analysis of the selected 39 roll-calls uncovered five 
major patterns of roll-call votinj; in the Assembly. An evaluation of this 
solution and the interpretation of the dimensions which wo re discovered 
will follow. 

Evalu ati on of Cluster Solution 

The sum of commonalities among, the 89 roll-calls for 1965-C6 is 44.26, 
somewhat higher than for the previous term. The. root mean squares of raw 
correlations had a value of .33, also higher than the value for the pre- 
vious tern. These higher values are to be expected with less turn-over 
of Assembly personnel and a higher degree of what we have called legis- 
lative integration. Under more structured conditions, legislative voting 
should be more predictable. This seems to he the case when we contrast 
these comnunalities and mean squares of raw correlations with a period 
when legislative integration was lower. 

Table 4.4 presents data relevant to the evaulation of this five 
dimensional cluster solution. We note, first, that 80% of the communal- 
itics are exhausted by five dimensions, and that 92” of the mean squares 
of the ran corx*elation matrix is exhausted by the five dimensional solution. 
These values indicate that five dimensions are sufficient to exhaust what 
is in the correlation matrix and that the residual correlation would, if 
clustered further, yield only trivial dimensions. 

A.n inspection of Section B of Table 4.4 shews that cluster 1 repro- 
duces 70% of the mean squares of correlation in the correlation matrix. 

This is, in other words, a very general dimension. Clusters 2, 3, and 4 
have a medium level of generality, whereas cluster 5 represents a very 
specific form of variance. In our interpretation of roll-call voting for 
this term, then, we must pay special attention to cluster 1. 
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TABLE 4.4 



SUFFICIENCY A? ID GENERALITY OF KEY CLUSTER DIMENSIONS OF ASSEMBLY 
ROLL CALLS ON EDUCATION MEASURES, 1965-1966, AND TUB 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE CLUSTERS 







Cluster 


Dimens 


ions 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 












Proportion of sura of estimated 
communalities exhausted 


.44 


.12 


.03 


.03 


.03 


Cumulative proportion of 
conmuna li t i e s exhausted 


.44 


.56 


.64 


.72 


.80 


Cumulative proportion of mean 
square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.81 


.86 


.83 


.90 


•92 


Residual correlation lemr.inins 
ufter each successive dimen- 
sion (RMS)* 


.14 


.12 


.11 


.10 


.09 


B. Generality of Oblique Clusters 












Reproducibility of mean squares 
of correlations 


.70 


.43 


.25 


.25 


.10 


Reproducibility of communolities 


.55 


.43 


.33 


• 33 


.20 


C. Raw Correlations Between Cluster 












Scores ("factor estimates") 












I 


(.97) 


.64 


1 

• 

ON 

O 


.60 


-.31 


II 


.64 


(.9-5) 


-.36 


.34 


-.03 


III 


-.60 


-.36 


(.94) 


-.29 


.21 


IV 


.60 


.34 


-.29 


(.92) 


- .36 


V 


-.31 


-.03 


.21 


-.36 


(. 82 ) 


D. Estimated Inter-domain 












Correlations 












I 


-1.00 


.66 


-.63 


.64 


-35 


II 


.66 


1.00 


-.37 


.36 


-.03 


III 


-.63 


-.37 


1.00 


-.31 


.24 


IV 


.64 


• 36 


-.31 


1.00 


-.41 


V 


-.35 


-.03 


.24 


-.41 


1.00 



iM 



Suctions C anil D of Table A. 4 show that the first four dimensions 
overlap very considerably. The inler-correlntions are, generally , quite 
lugli. Tliev arc particularly high between cluster 1 and clusters 2, 3, 
and A. The nost specific dimension, cluster 5, is much more independent. 



pehnomena, one major dimension which is highly correlated with several of 
the others. The most specific dimensions in both solutions arc at the 
same tire the nost independent . 

In Table A. 5 we find the analysis of the inner structure of the five 
dimensions. The nost specific form of variance, represented by cluster 5, . 
has the lowest alpha reliability (,S2) as veil as the lowest domain vali- 
dity (.90). Each of the other four clusters have reliabilities and vali- 
dities exceeding .02. The solution, therefore, is highly satisfactory. 

There are 11 variables which have a unique variance. In contrast 
to the 1963-64 Assembly solution we have only three reconsideration or 
concurrency votes among the unique roll-calls. Also, and particularly 
noteworthy, is the sharp drop in the percent of unique roll-calls fron 
1963-GA to 1965-66, a drop from 232 to 322. This gives some confirmation 
to the earlier statement that a more highly integrated legislature behaves 
in more predictable ways . 

Dim ens ions of Assembly V oting 

\?e have learned from previous analyses that the specific dimensions 
are more difficult to interpret than the more general ones. This is also 
the case with the Assembly analysis for 1965-66. Uc shall now turn to an 
exploration of the meaning of these five dimensions . 

Cluster 1: Partisanship, cluster 1 contains, as can be seen in 

Table A.G, a wide range of education issues or issues relevant in one way 
or another to education. An examination of the roll-calls indicates that 
these issues were ones on which the parties sharply and cleanly divided. 
There are several categories of issues represented by those measures on 
which the roll-calls correlate .AO or greater with cluster 1. First, a 
number of the issues pertain to financing education and to fiscal pro- 
cedures in the public administration of education. Second, included in 
cluster '! are a number of personnel issues — issues pertaining to the 
credentialing of teachers, transference of leave from district to district, 
experience of teaching, personnel, and so on. Third, certain of the defin- 
ing roll-calls were on measures which were concerned with the electoral 
process. Lastly, cluster 1 contains the budget bill for 19G5 and the 
budget bill for 1966. 

Interest group positions show no discernible pattern of support or 
opposition on bills in cluster 1. The only inference which can be made 
is that the California Federation of Teachers was somewhat more supportive 
of the measures in duster 1 than the other groups. As was the case in 
19G3-6A, interest group positions have very little effect on legislative 
voting when the issues themselves have a partisan interest. This is the 
case except for those interest groups which align themselves with one or 
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TABLE 4.5 



INKER STRUCTURES OP CLUSTERS OF ROLL-CALL VOTES OIi 
EDUCATION MSASUiES, ASSEMBLY, 1965-66 



B-Reli- C-Reli- 



Variables 
(Bill No.) 


De finrrs 


Oblique 
Factor 
Gooff . 


CexT.un- 

ality 


Average 
R uith 
Defi ners 


ability 

Variables 

Singly 


ability 
Variable 
Added Co: 


Cluster 1 














SB 1402 


D 


.97 


.95 


.81 






SB 1 


D 


•91 


.85 


.76 






SB 3*1 B 


D 


.91 


.83 


.76 






AB 241 C 


D 


-.90 


.81* 


.76 






AB 1212 C 


D 


.90 


.8 2 


.76 






SB 3*< BP 


D 


.89 


.81 


• 75 






AB 1212 


D 


.86 


.74 


.72 






AB £270 


D 


.85 


.74 


.71 






AB 245 


D 


.77 


.61 


• 85 






ACA 49 




.76 


.65 


.64 


.97 


• 97 


AB 241 


D 


.74 


.62 


.62 






AB 1752 


D 


.72 


. t : 7 


.60 






AB 592 




.72 


.70 


.60 


.97 


• 97 


AB 2710 


D 


.70 


.60 


.59 






AB 500 F 




.69 


.53 


.58 


• 97 


•91 


ACA 51 




.67 


.60 


.57 


.97 


• 97 


SB ID 




.66 


.55 


.56 


.97 


.97 


AB 2717 C 




.62 


.56 


.52 


.9/ 


.97 


AB 1539 




.60 


.44 


.51 


.97 


•97 


AB 257 




.58 


.37 


.49 


•91 


•91 


AB 1507 




.57 


.53 


.48 


• 97 


.97 


AB 1701 




.56 


.39 


.48 


. 97' 


•91 


SB 1291 




-.53 


.35 


.45 


•91 


• 97 


AB 88 B 




.52 


.42 


.44 


.97 


•91 


ACR 102 




.50 


• 32 


.42 


•91 


•97 


AB 80 B 




.46 


.26 


.39 


• 97 


•97 



A-Rcliability = .97 
Domain Validity c= .99 



! Cluster 2 

£ m m 

\ ACA 1 B 

1 AB 259 

! ACA 0 

* AB 2548 

[ AB 36 B 

I SB 757 

! SB 757 R 

{ ACA 8 C 

1 

l 

1 
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D 


.93 


. .91 


.74 


D 


.91 


.85 


.72 


D 


.89 


.81 


.71 


D 


.87 


.81 


.69 


D 


.85 


.81 


.68 


D 


.82 


.72 


.66 


D 


.82 


•12 


.66 


D 


.79 


.79 


.63 
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TABLE 4.5 (continued) 



I 

I 






i 

5 

t 




Variables 

(Bill Ho.) Define rr. 


Oblique 
Factor 
Gooff . 


Conjnun- 

ality 


Average 

R wi th 
Definers 


Reli- 

ability 

Variables 

Singly 


C- Reli- 
ability 
Variables 
Added Ccr.ul. 


AB 152 D 


.75 


.59 


.60 






AB 4 D 


.67 


.4? 


.53 






AB 1599 


.65 


.63 


.52 


.96 


.96 


AB 45 B D 


.69 


.52 


.52 






AB 1618 D 


.64 


.44 


• 51 






AB 1622 


.62 


.44 


• 49 


.96 


.96 


AB 36 


.56 


.53 


.45 


.96 


.96 


AB 2897 


.53 


.33 


.43 




.96 


AB 2lil F 


.47 


.24 


.38 


.06 


.96 


AB 2o7 


.42 


.26 


• 34 


.96 


.96 


AB 2946 .4 


.41 


.22 


.32 


.96 


.96 


A- Be liability - . 96 












Domain Validity* .98 












Cluster 3 












AB 1920 C D 


.89 


.84 


•74 






ACR 156 C D 


.07 


.78 


.72 






AB 853 D 


.85 


• 74 


.70 






AB 1920 D 


.84 


.73 


.69 






AB 14?4 D 


.75 


.62 


.62 






AB 1474 C D 


.75 


.69 


.62 






AB 295 


- .66 


.51 


• 54 


.Ob 


.94 


A l4l B 


-.62 


• 52 


• 51 


• 94 


.94 


AB 1275 


.59 


• 39 


.49 


• 93 


.94 


AB 934 


.57 


• 35 


.47 


• 93 


• 94 


AB 45 BC 


-.39 


.26 


• 32 


• 92 


•93 


AB 52 B 


.28 


.24 


.23 


• 92 


•93 


A- Reliability - .94 












Domain Validity = .97 












Cluster 4 












AB 9 D 


•99 


1.07 


.83 






SB 675 D 


.93 


.89 


.77 






AB 7o9 C D 


.71 


.61 


• 59 






AB 2274 D 


.70 


• 51 


.58 






AB 655 


.60 


.42 


.50 


.91 


.91 • 


SCA 4 B 


.60 


.54 


.50 


• 92 


•92 


AB 1609 


.50 


.30 


.42 


.90 


.90 


AB 946 


.47 


.33 


• 39 


.90 


.90 


ACA 19 


.39 


.26 


• 33 


.89 


.90 


A-Reliability = .92 












Domain Validity = .96 
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TABLE 4.5 ( continued ) 



Variables 

( Bi 11 Thy . ) Pef a ne rs 


Oblique 

Factor 

Grwff. 


Ccrustln- 
nli iy 


Average 
R vi th 
Defjnors 


B-Reli- C- Re li- 
ability ability 

Variables Variables 

Singly Added 


Cluster 5 














AB 52 BC 


D 


.84 


.73 


.57 






AB 52 BF 


I) 


.84 


.72 


.56 






SB 2 BF 


1) 


-.58 


.39 


.39 






AB I 8 O 0 


D 


-.55 


.34 


.37 






AB 312 


D 


-.54 


.33 


.38 






AB 3329 




-.47 


.33 


.31 


.82 


.83 


AB 500 




-.46 


.33 


.31 


.82 


.82 


AB 870 




-.42 


.27 


.28 


.82 


.83 


AB 432 




-.39 


.23 


.26 


.8.1 


.84 


A3 432 R 




-.39 


.29 


.26 


.81 


.83 


AB 93 BC 




-.25 


.22 


.17 


.80 


.84 


A- Reliability 


= .02 












Domain Validity 


« .9 0 












Unique Variables 












AB 500 C 


SB 1 DF 


SB 19 R 




• 




AB 554 


AB 562 




AB 540 








ACR 69 


AB 790 




AB 1634 








SB 19 


AB 2329 













i 



i 
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TABLE 4.6 







! 

! 

i 




l 



CORRELATIONS OF ASSEMBLY EOLL-CAI.IS OK SELECTED EDUCATION DILLS 





WITH OBLIQUE CLUSTER DOMAINS 0? ASSEMBLY 


VOTING, 


1965-66 






Bill No. 


Bill Description 


Correia 

Cluster 

I 


it ion 
• Pom; 

II 


\:i Lh 
tins 

III 


Ob.15 qup 
IV V 


Cluster 1 














SB 1*102 


Permits governing boards of public 
agencies to assign employees to act 
as voter registrars. 


•97 


.70 


-.56 


.58 


-.23 


SR 1 


Provides that Attorney General's opin- 
ion re Education Code prevails over 
that of the District Attorney or.d 
County Counsel when in conflict. 


.91 


.53 


-.57 


.50 


-.25 


SB 34 B 


Specifies that revenue derived under 
Banking and Corporation Tex Lav: shall 
be treated as earned during year of 
receipt . 


.91 


• 96 


-.58 


• 52 


-.28 


AB 2*11 C 


Increases worker rate of contribu- 
tions to unemployment disability 
insurance . 


-.90 - 


• 55 


.57 


-.51 


.22 


AB 1212 C 


Provides for candidate's statement 
of qualifications to be mailed with 
sample ballot. 


• 90 


.60 


-.59 


.57 


-.32 


SB 34 r»F (See SB 34 B above.) 


.89 


.50 


-.57 


.52 


-.36 


AB 1212 


(Sec AB 1212 C above.) 


.86 


.57 


-.57 


.50 


-.30 


AB 2270 


Revises sales and use tax law. 


.85 


• 53 


-.48 


.50 


-.40 


AB 245 


Prohibits any district except a junior 
college district from maintaining a 
junior college after July 1, 1966 . 


.77 


.49 


-.56 


.54 


-.34 


ACA 49 


Authorizes counties and cities to 
reduce the tax rate on, or exempt, 
improvements and personal property. 


.76 


.47 


-.66 


.45 


-.42 


AB 241 


(See AB 241 C above . ) 


•74 


.52 


-.43 


.59 


-.10 


AB 1752 


Authorizes issuance of standard teach- 


.72 


.57 


-.50 


.53 


-.37 



ing credential to Peace Corps member 
who has a Bache3.or's Degree, has taught 
in a foreign country, and meets other 
specified requirements . 
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TABLE 4.6 (continued) 



Bill Ko. Bill Description 



AB 592 



A3 2710 



AB 500 F 
ACA 51 



SB 1 I) 



AB 2717 C 



AB 1539 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 
I II III 



Pertains to the reorganisation of 
local flistricts, mainly city and 
non- school districts. 

Requires 90-day notice prior to fil- 
ing of cliarf.es of unprofessional 
conduct, against a perisaiicnt employee c-f 
c school district. Provides for report 
by statewide professional organisation. 

Provides for 1965 State budget. 

Authorizes Legislature to exempt new 
or expanding businesses from property 
taxation for 10 years if business is in 
a county where defense industry or mili- 
tary installation has been phased out 
and the nov: industry employs generally 
the same persons. 

Makes appropriation for support of 
State government for 1966-67 fiscal 
year. 

Authorizes city to impose income tax 
on city residents in accordance with 
provisions of the Calif. Personal 
Income Tax Law. 



•72 



.70 



.69 

.67 



Requires that unified, school districts .60 
with a.d.a. of less than 25,000, high 
school districts under 5 ,000 and ele- 
mentary districts under 10,000 use 
curriculum material prepared by county 
supt. rather than publish similar 
materials. 



IV 



.67 -.42 .46 -.50 



• 60 -.39 .57 -.40 



. 4 ? -.38 .39 -.39 

.37 -.34 .61 -.56 



.66 .63 -.35 .55 -.26 



.62 .26 -.29 .52 -.58 



.47 -.39 .33 ~. 4 o 



) AB 257 

i 

j 


Permits teacher transfering to another .58 
school district to transfer leave of 
absence. 


.38 


-.37 


.47 -.35 


AB 1507 

i 

1 

i 

1 


Changed definition of "necessary' small .57 
school" by specifying that such school 
is an elementary school with an a.d.a. 
of less than 101, exclusive of 7th and 
8th grades . 


.45 


-.46 


.18 -.44 


i 
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TABLE 4.6 (continued) 



No. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 







I 


II 


in 


IV 


V 


ACK 156 C 


Creates Joint Committee on Higher 
Education to study problems of higher 
education. 


-.46 


-.29 


.87 


-.22 


.16 


AB 853 


Provides that the name "California 
State Colleges" and the name of any 
state college be property of the state. 


-.47 


-.27 


.85 

« 


-.22 


.23 


AB 1920 


(See AB 1920 C above.) 


-.44 


-.27 


.84 


-.22 


.05 


AB 1474 

AB Ih'fU C 
AB 295 


Pertains to teacher negotiations. 

Major bill, Vinton Act. 

(See above . ) 

Provides clarification of terras 
"local agency" and "legislative body." 


- ,60 

-.73 

.48 


- .34 

-.41 

.35 


.75 

.75 

-.66 


-.30 

-.37 

.30 


.36 

.29 

-.38 


AB l4l B ... 


Pertains to the SIRS and the 0A3IXC. 


.57 


.44 


-.62 


.34 


-.4i 


AB 1275 


Provides that "academic subject matter -.52 
area" for purposes of administrative 
or supervision credentials includes 
physical ed . , industrial arts , home 
ec., health cd., and business education. 


-.30 


.59 

V 


-.31 


.13 


CO 

CN 

5 


Provides that savings nncl loan asso- 
ciations may arrange for collection 
of savings from school children by 
principal, teachers or collectors. 


-.44 


-.26 


.57 


-.23 


.10 


j AB 1684 ' 

1 

} 


Authorizes County Superintendent of 
Schools with Board of Education ap- 
proval to employ personnel to conduct 
research . 


-.30 


-.19 


.40 


-.17 


.05 


j AB 45 DC 

| 


Ratifies Compact for Education. 


.29 


.27 


-.39 


-.09 


.01 


| SB 19 B 


(See SB 19> cluster 1. ) 


-.08 


- «o6 


.33 


.15 


-.09 


l 

j AB 52 B 


Increases sales and use tax to 4$. 
Revises lav re state support for 


.08 


.23 


.23 


.01 


.15 



public schools. 
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TABLE 4.6 (continued) 















o 

IERIC 

‘ ^himiitfffiaaaa ■ 



Bill Ko. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Cluster Domains 



j 






I 


II 


ill 


IV 


V 


i Clu 


oter 4 










t 




AB 

i 

• •• 

i ■ ■ . 
i 

i • 


9 


Creates commission to study the status 
of v:omen in -various fields and report 
to Legislature. 


.52 


.43 


-.24 


.99 


-.20 


i. 

SB 

i •• 


675 


Creates Commission on the Status of 
Women , 


.50 


.32 

% 


- .24 


.93 


-.31 


I AB 


769 C 


Pertains to mental retardation 


.57 


.22 


-.27 


.71 


-.54 


AB 2274 


Authorizes Dept, of Rehabilitation to 
expand services to implement an anti- 
poverty program. 


.54 


.23 


a \ 

CVJ 

• 

1 


.70 


-.32 


AB 


655 


Permits school district governing 
board to provide for field trips to a 
foreign country by pupils in a secon- 
dary school. 


.48 


. 4 o 


-.33 


.60 


.16 


SCA 


4 B 


Declares it to be in the best interests 
of the state’ to conserve undeveloped 
open space lands. 


.43 


.52 


-.25 


.60 


.02 


i . AB 1609 

i ' 

)•: 

l\ • 


Provides for authorization of creden- 
tials for limited service for the 
teaching of the mentally retarded. 


.20 


.20 


-.09 


.50 


-.25 


i ab 


946 


Requires public meetings of legisla- 
tive bodies of local agencies except 
in certain personnel matters. 


.21 


-.10 


-.15 


.47 


-.37 


ACA 


19 


Requires public meetings by U.C. 
Regents except in certain personnel 
matters and. those relating to national 
security . 


.06 


-.14 


.06 


.39 


-.15 


AB 


554 


Provides that a public employee be 
entitled to the difference betv.-een his 
military pay and his salary for the 
first 30 days he is on military leave. 


.27 


.23 


-.22 


.37 


-.14 


i Cluster 5 














AB 


52 BC 


(See AB 52 B, cluster 3.) 


.36 


-.11 


.29 


— .34 


.84 


1 AB 


52 BF 


" »• II •• II H „ 


.36 


-.11 


.28 


-.34 


.84 
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TABLE 4.6 (continued) 



Correlation with Oblique 

Bill IJo. Dili. Description Cluster Bounins 









I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


SB 

, 


2 BF 


Creates Capital Outlay Fund for Public 
Higher Education to draw income from 
tidelond oil and dry gas revenues from 
long Beach. 


.01 


C"— • 

0 

• 

1 


.04 


.13 


-.50 


AB 1806 

: 

, 

• 

1 

> 

1 

1 


Requires reimbursement of school 
district employee and payment of attor- 
ney fees when dismissal case is settled 
in favor of employee or proceedings are 
discontinued. 


.22 


.01 


-.05 


.36 


-.55 


i 

AB 


312 


Provides that school district assess- 
ment rates conform to statewide 
average assessment level. 


.24 


-.05 


-.22 


.21 




j AB 3329 

i 


Provides for a uniform achievement 
test for each grade level in statewide 
testing program. 


.140 


.04 


-.22 


.31 


-.47 


\ AB 


500 


Provides for 1965 state budget. 


.42 


.41 


-.22 


.26 


-.46 


i 

j AB 

! 

f 


870 


Imposes hotel tax of 4$. 


.27 


.22 


-.02 


.34 


CVJ 

• 

1 


J' 

j AB 

i 

f. 


1432 


Pertains to news coverage of govern- 
mental agencies. 


.14 


-.15 


.10 


.22 


-.39 


AB 


432 R 


(See above.) 


.02 


-.08 


.14 


• 32 


-.39 


AB 


93 BC 


Pertains to motor vehicle pollution 
control. 


-.04 


CO 

0 

• 

1 


.23 


-.13 


— • 26 


AB 


562 


Provides for a fee from school 
districts to Dept, of Ed. for review 
of school building construction plans. 


.13 


.13 


-.01 


-.10 


-.13 
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i 
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another party. Most of the education interest groups in California seen 
to adopt a bi-partisan or a nonpartisan strategy. The California Feder- 
ation of Teachers is, of course, the exception; it aligns itself firmly 
’ith the liberal wing of the Democratic party. 

■ 

Cluster 2: Interest Group Consensus. The issues in cluster 2 have 

no common substantive content. The major issues in cluster 2 are con- 
cerned with lowering the voting requirement for incurring school district 
indebtedness from the 072 majority to a 5QZ or 00'/ majority. However, 
there are a number oJ: other issues mixed in with measures pertaining, to 
the incurrence of school district indebtedness. A bill to ratify the 
Compact for Education, an appropriate on to finance faculty research in the 
state colleges, the regulation of non-resident apprentice tuition, dis- 
crimination in employment, and the requirement that classified employees 
of a school district be subject to one or another of the civil service 
systems, arc all measures in cluster 2. What is common in cluster 2 Is 
the. party affiliation of the authors who carried the bills in cluster 2. 
They are, with one exception, all Democrats, lioveevcr, this is not start- 
ling in a partisan legislature.. Inevitably, the bills carried by members 
of the minority party will receive less favorable hearing at the committee 
stage. What is startling about the measures in cluster 2 is the fact 
that there was such a high degree, of consensus among the interest groups 
on the bills which received this response from the Assembly. A total of 
50 positions were recorded on the bills in this cluster by seven major 
groups. Forty-four of the registered positions favored the .measures; only 
six opposed positions were taken. In Table 4. 4 vc note that the corre- 
lation between clusters 1 and 2 is .30. One may therefore draw the 
inference that issues and measures on which there is a high degree of 
inter-interest group agreement, even in n partisan legislature, will not 
call forth a partisan response. Inter-interest group agreement or con- 
sensus, in other words, intervenes and ameliorates the partisan response 
to education. 

Cluster 3: Educational Conservatism. Cluster 3 is highly negatively 

correlated with cluster 1 (the inter-domain correlation is -.63). Cluster 
3 is about as highly negatively correlated as clusters 2 and 4 arc posi- 
tively correlated with cluster 1. Cluster 1 divided the parties; cluster 
2 divided the Republican party mainly. Cluster 3, however, divides the 
Democratic party. The liberals in the Democratic party voted against the 
measures in cluster 3. 

Cluster 3 is distinguished both in terms of content and in terms of 
the patterns of behavior of the major interest groups on the various 
measures in it. First, cluster 3 contains measures which counter student 
unrest. Indeed, the four most highly correlated roll-calls with cluster 3 
arc on issues which are designed to restrict radicalism on the campuses. 

The next most highly correlated roll-calls arc on the famous Winton Act 
which introduced teacher negotiations but did not go far enough for the 
Federation of Teachers. The legislation proposed in cluster 3 would appeal 
to hard-core conservatives and a good many moderates. It would he anathema 
to the hard-core liberals all of whom are in the Democratic party by this 
time. It is with this hard-core coalition of liberals that the Federation 
of Teachers had its strongest tics. Of the 11 roll-calls in cluster 3, 
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The California Federation of Teachers opposed eight. It did not support, 
even one measure in this cluster. It is interesting to note that the 
California Teachers Association Bill, the Hinton Kill, received the sane 
response as did other pieces of legislation which would appeal to the more 
ideologically conservM ive legislators. The Federation of Teachers, on 
the other hand, was radical ixing its own image by taking the positions it 
did on all the bills in this cluster. 

It is interesting to note that this is the only cluster .of the. five 
in which there was a sprinkling of both Republican and Democratic authors 
of bills. It appears that the Unruh coalition was, by 1965, willing to 
give the conservative wing of the Assembly its occasional taste of success. 
This was not the case during 1962, 1963, and 1964 . 

Cluster 4: Duality of I.ifo. Cluster 4 exhausts about the same 

percentage of variance in the correlation matrix as cluster 3, and as has 
been noted, it has about the same degree of relationship, though in oppos- 
ite directions, ns cluster 3 with cluster 1. Cluster 4 is very difficult; 
to interpret. The. treasures .it contains are all mildly progressive but 
there is no substantive theme running through them. For is there any 
discernible pattern of support and opposition from the interest groups. 
Perhaps the main clue to its interpretation is the fact that selected 
moderate and conservative southern California Republicans voted in oppos- 
ition to the. measures in this cluster. This is not to say that the 
opposition comes from Southern California Republicans, nor is it to say 
that it comes from conservative Republicans. The opposition cores from a 
strange mixture of Southern California conservative and moderate. V .ubli- 
cans. However, a closer examination of those who voted in opposition to 
measures in cluster 4 shows that many were highly involved in education, 
at least on those committees which were concerned with education matters. 
Assemblymen Flournoy, Hinkclcy, ban tertian, Thelin, Vesov , Collier, Riddle 
— all highly involved in education in one way or another — were the core 
opposition group to measures in cluster 4. The votes these men cast; in 
opposition to these measures may simply reflect their frustration with 
the chairman of the Rducation Committee, Gus Garrlgus, or it may reflect 
a small coalition of highly involved Republican assemblymen under the 
guidance of Hr. Flournoy. 

Cluster 5: The Unruh Inter-Party Coalition. There arc several facts 
which should be taken into account in interpreting this last dimension of 
roll-call voting in the Assembly of 1955-56. First, it should he noted 
that the three most integral definers of cluster 5 are bills which were 
introduced in the sessions of 1966, just prior to the 1966 general elec- 
tion. Second, these three definers are roll-call votes taken on either 
amendments which the Senate made to the hill or on conference committee 
recommendations. Third, the opposition to measures in cluster 5 came fretn 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. Those who voted against these 
measures were led by Cordon Hinton, a previous candidate for the Speaker- 
ship in fall of 1961. Cordon Hinton was a man whom Hr. tinruh had never 
forgiven for this opposition. These three facts might lead one to suspect 
that those who favor these issues (or voted against those which are 
reflected) wore members of a very broadly based in tor-party coalition 
which Hr. Unruh tried to develop in 1966. To be sure, this coalition 
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included members of 1>ol*.h parties. Those who voted for the reinsures in 
cluster 5 nay have done so out of conviction; but the majority who voted 
for these measures were also voting for bills authored by f<r. Unruh 
hir.se If (AJi 52). 



Summn r v 



The cluster analysis of roll-call voting in 1965-f»6 uncovered five 
major dimensions of voting. An attempt has been made to interpret each 
of them. We may sur.CT.ari 20 this chapter as follows: (1) the major and 
most general dimension of roll-call voting is one which divides the 
parties; (2) a partisan response to education is ameliorated by a high 
degree of consensus on the part, of the major education interest, groups; 
(3) the level, of integration in a legislature structures its response to 
education in a highly pre.l'rlaM.e way; (4) interest group positions are 
irrelevant, to a legislature's response to education when those issues 
have a partisan intc’rest. What determines the partisan interest: of an 
education issue is, of course, unspcci.fi.ahle except in context. 



There is, perhaps, one more observation which can he made on the 
basis of the data presented thus far. In a highly integrated and partisan 
legislative setting there emerges a more programmatic approach to educa- 
tional legislation. That is to say, although the clusters seem to cover 
a wide range of education issues, several of the dimensions seem to repre- 
sent a slightly more programmatic and coordinated approach to education 
legislation. Cluster 3, for example, represents a conservative program; 
cluster 1, a Democratic party program. Cluster 2, of course, is not 
really a program but at least it is a series of measures on which interest 
groups representing a variety of constituencies can agree. The problem 
of a programmatic approach to educational legislation will be explored 
further in the concluding chapter. 



HO 



THK SENATE , 1963-106/, 



Thirty-two Senate roll-calls on education and related measures wore 
selected for the sessi on» of 1063 and 1964. Three of these 32 rull-cnlls 
were concurrency votes; one was a vote taken on a conference conmittoc 
report. The selected roll -calls) were taken on 29 bills, 15 were Senate 
bills and 14 were Asr.cmbly bills. Of the total nurber of bills, 19 were 
signed into lav/, one was pocket vetoed by the Governor, two were filed 
with the Secretary of State, two were refused passage in the Senate, four 
were lost in an Assembly cotmltt.ee, and one was refused passage on the 
Assembly floor. 

The bills selected for the Senate roll-call analysis covered n wide 
range of issues. However, the. bills on which roll-calls wet the; criteria 
of variance and participation in the Senate have a distinctive urban focus. 
Particularly, there scem.s to have been a division in the Senate on measures 
which the state night undertake to improve urban education and conditions 
pertaining to it, as wall as on the funding and organisation of urban 
services. That conflict or disagreement should occur in the Senate on 
these, issues is not surprising. The Senate was, after all, a body which, 
largely over-represented the rural areas, in contra-distinction to the 
Assembly which approximated representation by population. 

Interest groups were very active on the selected bills. The disagree- 
ments between the. various interests groups are much the same on the selec- 
ted bills for the Senate, analysis as they were for the Assembly analysis 
for the same sessions. 

Kvaluat iou of the Cluster Solution 

The sum of commonalities for the selected roll-calls is 16.59, again 
somewhat proportionately higher than for the Assembly analysis for the 
same term. The root mean square of raw correlations is .37, compared to 
*,29 for the comparable analysis. The nag.nit.udc of these two statistics 
for the Senate indicates that Senate roll-call voting on education and 
related matters is, comparatively, more highly predictable than in the 
Assembly for the sessions of 1963-64. 

Four dimensions of roll-call voting were discovered in the cluster 
analysis of the correlation matrix among the 32 roll-calls. Table 4.7 
shows the sufficiency of this four-dimension solution, the generality of 
the key cluster dimensions, and the inter-relationships among them. 

That the cluster solution is highly satisfactory is indicated in 
Section A of Table 4.7. The proportion of communalj ties exhausted after 
four dimensions have been factored out is .90; the proportion of mean 
squares of the raw correlation matrix exhausted after four dimensions is 
also .90. The residual correlation remaining after four dimensions is 
only .01. 

In Section B, we find that two of the four dimensions have patterns of 
variance which arc very general; the two others arc much more specific. 
Clusters 1 and 2 have reproducibilities of the mean square of correlations 
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TABLE 4.7 



SUFFICIENCY AMD GENERALITY OF KEY CLUSTER DIMENSIONS OF SKHATK 
ROLIr- CALLS OH EDUCATION MEASURES, 19 * 53 - 64 , AND THE 



AMONG THE CLUSTERS 



A. Sufficiency of Oblique Clusters 



Cluster- Dimensions 
I II III IV 



Proportion of stun of estimated 
communalities exhausted 


.52 


.17 


.11 


.3.0 


Cumulative propoi’txon of 
coinmunalities exhausted 


.52 


.69 


.80 


.90 


Cumulative proportion of mean 
square of raw r matrix exhausted 


.80 


.86 


.89 


O 

o\ 

• 


Residual correlation remaining after 


each successive dimension (RMS)* 


.03 


.02 


.01 


.01 


Generality of Oblique Clusters 


Reproducibility of mean 
squares of correlations 


.66 


.72 


.06 


.22 


Reproducibility of communalities 

Raw Correlations Between Cluster 
Seores ("factor estimates") 


.57 


.60 


.18 


.33 


I 


(.94) 


.74 


.15 


.48 


II 


.74 


(.95) 


.25 


.47 


III 


.15 


.25 


(.05) 


.12 


IV 


.48 


.47 


.12 


(.73) 


Estimated Inter-Domain Correlations 


I 


1.00 


.78 ’ 


.17 


.58 


II 


.78 


1.00 


.27 


• 56 


III 


.17 


.27 


1.00 


. 3.6 


IV 


.58 


.56 


.16 


1.00 



o 

ERJC 

Mfli.7ilflf.TlMI 

I? 
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of .66 and .72, rcopcctive.lv. Cluster 3 has n reproducibility of .06, 
and clu.ster 4 lino n reproducibility of .22. 

In Sect ions C ami D, we note the high intcrcorrclntionr, between 
clusters 1 and 2, between 1 and 4, and bctv?cc n 2 and 4, Cluster 3, tlie 
Most specific form of variance, is relatively independent. Clusters 1 
and 2 overlap the most (with an inter-domain correlation of .73). 

Table 4.8 shows the inner structure of the four clusters. The roll- 
abilities range from .05 to .95; the domain validities ranee from .92 to 
.98. The magnitude of the reliabilities and the domain validities would 
seem to indicate that the response of the Senate to education measures 
during these sessions was veil structured. 

Only five of the 32 roll-calls nay be considered unique, bavin? n 
communnli ty value of less than .20 with one or another of the cluster 
dimensions. This is somewhat a 1 ower percentage of unique variance than 
v?o found in the Assembly for the comparable sessions. Notice should he 
taken of the fact that, unlike the Assembly, the unique patterns of roll- 
call voting in tlie Senate are on Senate bills. 

D imensjf on s of Roll-Ca 11 Votin g 

Table 4.9 shows the correlation of roll-calls on various billr. with 
each of the oblique cluster domains. An attempt will now he made to 
interpret each of the four clusters. 

Cluster 1: The Expansion of Governmental Servicer.. The first: cluster 

of roll-call. 1 ; were taken on measures which have only one common element, 
namely, they provide for an expansion of governmental services to people. 
Each of the bills in this cluster was carried by a fairly liberal and 
progressive Democrat. Among the authors were Senators Short, Roddn and 
Rattigan, and Assemblymen Knox, Elliot, and Carroll. Tlie education inter- 
est groups tended to support measures in this cluster. Seventy-five 
percent of tlie registered positions by interest groups were in support of 
these measures; only 25% of the positions taken were in opposition. It 
is noteworthy that the California Federation of Teachers as well as the 
Department of Education supported most of the measures and opposed none. 
The measures in tiiis cluster seem to represent the meeting point of the 
more radical Federation of Teachers and the State Administration of 
Education. 

Tlie measures in this cluster, as has been said, seem to be concerned 
with the extension of governmental services to people. For example, one 
bill allows local districts and counties to establish, child care centers, 
another is concerned with duty-free lunch periods for teachers, a third 
extends bereavement leave provisions. These measures are not reformist 
nor are they radical departures from existing policy. They are mildly 
progressive, and consequently, received the overwhelming support of tlie 
Senate. The only opposition to these measures came from a core of con- 
servative Republican senators, largely representing tlie exurban counties. 
Senators Bradly, Lagomarsino, Schrade, and Racks trand led the opposition 
in tlie Senate. 

li|0 . 
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TABLE 4.8 



INNER, 



STRUCTURES OF CLUSTERS OF ROLL- CALL VOTES 
EDUCATION MEASURES, SENATE, 1963-64 



ON 



Oblique 

Variables Factor Cornnun- 

(B13.1 Ho.) Defin e rr. CootT. ;; 11 ty 



B-Reli- C-Reli- 

Average ability ability 

R with Variable:.: Variables 

Dgfir.ors Singly Added Corul 



Cluster 1 



SB 


989 


D 


•99 


1.00 


.81 


AD 


617 


]) 


•913 


.93 


.78 


AB 


128 B 


I) 


•93 


.94 


•77 


SJR 


2 R 


D 


.80 


.66 


.66 


AB 


226 


D 


.67 


• 54 


.55 


SB 


638 


D 


.61 


.46 


• 50 


AB 


120 


D 


• 59 


.4o 


.49 


SB 


1221 




.49 


.28 


.40 



A-Rolinbi li ty - .9*4 
Domnin Validity - .97 



Cluster 2 

AB 1663 


D 


.98 


1.03 


.80 




SB 170 


D 


.88 


.81 


.72 




AB 800 


D 


.88 


.81 


.71 




AB 1110 


D 


.81 


.71 


.66 




AB 1662 


D 


.81 


.75 


;66 




SB 857 


D 


.79 


.76 


.64 




ab 37 n 


D 


.73 


.57 


.60 




SB 449 


D 


- .61 


.41 


.49 




SB 468 


• 


.49 


.28 


.40 


.94 


ACA 29 




.43 


.26 


.35 


.94 


SB 60 CB 




-.4o 


.37 


.33 


• 95 


A- Reliability 
Domain Validity 


LT\CO 

as c\ 
n 11 











Cluster 3 



SB 


153 c 


D 


.84 


.89 


.63 






AB 


145 F 


D 


,75 


.66 


.56 






SB 


52 


D 


.66 


• .58 


.50 






ACA 


13 




.24 


• 32 


.18 


. .81 


.81 



A- Re liability » .85 
Domain Validity = . 92 



m 



TABUS 4.0 (continued) 



Variables 
(Bill Wo.) 


Dei'S nsrr. 


Oblique 
Factor 
Coeff . 


Coimr.uo- 

ality 


Average 
R with 
Uefinors 


B~Re li- 
ability 
Vari abler. 
Singly 


C- Reli- 
ability 
Variables 
Added Cone 


Clur.tcr 4 














SB 52 C 


B 


.77 


.44 


.93 






AB 149 B 


D 


.65 


.92 


. .44 


• 




AB 590 


D 


.64 


.44 


.44 






AB 2247 




.41 • 


.23 


.28 


.72 


.72 



A-Eeliability - .85 
Domain Validity - .92 



** 



Unique Variables 

SB 12 B 

SB 60 B 

SB 275 
SB 866 
SB 1248 



I 

Y 

f. 

I 



I 

t 



1 



| 
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TAPIS 4.9 



CORRELATIONS OP SELECTED SENATE ROLL- CALLS ON SELECTED EDUCATION BILLS 



center and cornmni ty recreation 
expenditure purposes for which a 
special statutory override tax may 
bo levied, the purpose of expend!- 
tures involved in providing duty- 
free lunch periods for teachers . ' 
Urgency measure . 







KITH OBLIQUE CLUSTER DIMENSIONS OF SEI> 


:ATK VOTING 


, 19S3-64 




Bill 


No. 


Bill Description 


Correlation wi th Ob.l.j q 
Cluster Domains 
I II III 


ua 

IV 


Clu: 


"ter 1 










SB 


939 


Allows <1 district or county to 
establish child- care centers. 


• 99 


.71 .18 


.48 


AB 


617 


Includes mother- in- law and father- 
in-law as "immediate family" in 
bereavement leave of absence pro- 
visions. * 


.95 


.74 .17 


.*13 


AB 


123 B 


Adds to the present school civic 


.9*1 


.62 .25 


.58 



SJR 


2 R 


Asks California state employees be 
excluded from Hatch Act. 


.80 


.62 


.13 


.40 


AB 


226 


Prohibits charging nonresident 
tuition to child or spouse of univer- 


.67 


.64 


— a 02 


.51 






sity or state college academic employee 


• 








SB 


638 


Public school testing program. Re- 
quires result to be reported to State 
Board annually by State Department of 
Education. 


.61 


.56 


-.04 


.51 


AB 


120 


Brings child- care center personnel, 
under merit system. 


.60 


.54 


.06 


.50 


SB 


1221 


Sets tuition to be paid a high school 


.49 


.41 


.13 


.16 



district for elementary district 
students 1 junior high attendance and 
provides special tax to cover the 
costs . 
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TABLE 4 . 9 (continued ) 



.A 'l Wo. 



Cluster 2 
AB 1663 



SB 170 



AB 800 
AB 1110 



AB 1662 



SB 857 



AB 37 B 
SB Ml 5 



SB 468 



Correlation with Oblique 

Bill Description Cluster Domains 

I II III IV 



Creates coordinating coiuic.il on 
urban policy to investigate urban 
development x>jx>blema . 


.63 


CO 

ON 


.23 


.45 


Allows Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities for '4: a criers to 
aid local districts in solving prob- 
lems of de facto segregation. 


.63 


.88 


.4o 


.92 


The "austerity" or "stripped down" 
budget act of 1963. 


.74 


.88 


.06 


• 50 


Allows all districts to levy tax for 
employee health and welfare benefits. 


.76 


.81 


.34 


• 54 


Creates the local. Agencies Formation 


.73 


.81 


.02 


.61 



Commission wide up of nine members 
appointed by the Governor. Specifies 
the function of the commission to 
approve or disapprove of incorpora- 
tions of cities and formation of spe- 
cial districts and to study the state 
lav/ with regard thereto. Suspends 
formation proceedings until commission 
has rendered decision and. terminates 
proceedings if commission disapproves 
formation. 



Provides for a teacher exchange pro- .71 .79 *46 , .32 

gram with foreign countries and the 
recruitment of foreign horn Americans 
as foreign language teachers. 

(Wo description given.) .49 *73 *3-2 .39 

Provides that 0 prompt and reasonable -.41 -.61 . -.33 -.33 

search for evidence, after a lav/ful 

arrest for specified, narcotic offense, 

of arrested person's vehicle, house, 

apartment, or room shall he deemed. 

incident to the arrest. 



Authorizes marketing orders under the .40 .49 

California Marketing Act of 1937 to 
limit the total quantity of an agri- 
cultural commodity handled during a 
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TABLE 4.9 ( continuer] ) 



Bill Iio. Bill Description 



Correlation with Oblique 
Clus t o r Do:::.- lins 

i i i in iv 



marketing season, as well as any 
specified period, and to establish 
producer marketing quotas prior to 
or during the planting or production 
season. 



SB 866 3 k tempi;;; inquiry as to applicants' -.30 -.34 -.07 ' -.14 

place of birth in n form of applica- 
tion for employment by the State or 
any political subdivision thereof 
from general prohibition against such 
inquiry on employment application. 

ACA 29 Requires 6 Op vote, rather than 2/3 <20 .4-3 <37 .26 

vote, by electors bn incurring in- 
debtedness by county, city, board of 
education or school district. 

SB 60 CB An act relating to the tide lands and -.34 -.40 - .3.5 .08 

submerged lands granted by the State 
to the City of Long Beach, and the 
revenues therefrom. 

SB 60 B (See above.) -.09 -.22 -.16 -.03 



Cluster 3 

SB 153 C Provides for submission to voters at .27 .30 

1964 general election of the State 
Beach Parks Recreational and Histori- 
cal Bond Act of 1964, which if adopted 
would authorize issuance, subject 
to state general obligation bond lav;, 
of bonds in the amount of one hundred 
and fifty mid-lion dollars to provide 
funds to acquire and establish beaches, 
parks, recreational facilities and. 
historical monuments. 

AB 145 F Grants additional 51.7 million dollars .32 .39 

to school districts during 1964-65 
fiscal year, and a maximum amount of 
119.2 inil3.ion dollars in 1965-66 and 
in each year thereafter. Increases all 
elementary and high school foundation 
programs in 1964-65 by $10.00 per ADA 



.84 -.12 



.75 .41 



TABLE 4.9 (continued ) 



Correlation with Oblique 

. '* -\. : ,Jill fio. Bill Description Cluster Domains 

; I n Til IV 



to levels of $249.00 and $339.00 
respectively. Districts will receive 
an additional. $10.00 for each puni.L in 
ABA contains first increase in ndult 
education support since 1953* Con- 
tains class size provision. Unifica- 
tion policies stated. 



SB 


52 


Calls for a survey of State Colleges 
needed and adequacy of service ren- 
dered by existing institutions . 


-.20 


-.03 


.66 


.07 


ACA 


13 


Permits investments of public retire- 
ment, funds (STRS excluded) in cor- 


-.14 


.19 


.24 


-.13 






porate stock or shares. 










SB 


12 B 


Provides for financing the public 
schools over the next 2 years . 


-.17 


-.12 


-.19 


-.16 


SB 1248 


School district re-organisation 


.10 


.03 


.25 


-.15 



elections. Adds as an alternative 
requirement for carrying a unifica- 
tion proposal where a majority of 
votes are cast in one district or 
portion of a district, that the pro- 
posal be carried by 2/3 of all votes 
cast. Effective only if SB 71(3 is 
enacted. 



Cluster 4 



SB 


52 C 


(See above in Cluster 3*) 


.21 


.31 


.21 


.77 


j AB 

i 


145 B 


(See above in Cluster 3«) 


.57 


.40 


-.00 


.65 


AB 


590 


Provides program of state grants to 
improve and extend local library ser- 


.42 


.45 


.12 


.64 






vice. 










AB 


224? 


Changes vote requirement for library 
distx-ict bonds to a simple majority. 


.22 


.19 


.21 


.41 


SB 


275 


In lieu tax payments. 


.17 


.07 


.12 


.23 







Cluster 2 : Urban Improvement. The second cluster, rind somewhat norc 

general than r.iie first, contains measures which arc concerned with urban 
problems. Ali 1663 creates a coordinating council on urban policy, SB 170 
allows the Commission on Equal Employment Opportunities for Teachers* to 
assist local school districts in solving, problems of the dofacto segre- 
gation, A)> S00, the budget bill for 1963, carried a number of programs 
for urban development. The .authors of hills in cluster 2 are all Demo- 
crats, and most of them form the liberal end of the spectrum. 

The education interest groups registered positions of sunport for 
most of these bill's. The one exception v. T as the California School Boards 
Association. School Boards) Association, with its large rural and .snail 
town membership, was not favorable toward urban de.velopment legi.s 3 at. ion . 

Thus, it deviated in its post ions with respect to bills in cluster 2 Iron 
cadi of the other major education interest groups. 

In many respects, the measures in cluster 2 represent a companion 
program to the measures in cluster 1, in the sense that they arc designed 
for the improvement of local government. However, the measures in cluster 
2 received a much more, pervasive opposition from the Republican party. 

Indeed, there v;as a total split of the two parties on measures in cluster 
2. The Republicans: opposed these measures; the Democrats supported them. 

Cluster 3: The Funding and Organization or Urban Services . The most 

specific variance on roll-call voting in the Senate in 1963-64 is found on 
the Measures in cluster 3. These measures scorn to be concerned with the 
funding and organization of services in urban areas. The measures found 
much support among the Republican senators who were concerned with the 
adequacy of state colleges and the services they provided, as well with 
state financing of local school district programs. The urban emphasis of 
the measures in cluster 1, as well ns the large scale changes required by 
the School District Reorganization Act (AB 145) caused consternation among 
the rural democrats who rallied to oppose these measures . 

Cluster 4: The Structure of Educational Organization and Finance. 

The measures in cluster 4 arc concerned with structuring the organization 
of state education and with the improvement of state .library services. 

An examination of interest group positions, authorship of the measures 
represented in this cluster, and the distribution of the Senate vote do 
not reveal any meaningful data for the further interpretation of this cluster 
of roll-calls. The measures in cluster 4 are, to some extent, more progressive 
and require somewhat larger changes than those of cluster 3. The response to 
the more progressive measures is by no means partisan, but the major opposition 
came from conservative Republicans. The relatively high correlation of this 
cluster domain with clusters 1 and 2 would seem to indicate that some modified 
partisanship may be present in the Senate’s response to tlic.se measures. 
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CHAPTER V 



EDUCATIONAL POLICY -MAUINO IN PARTISAN AND NON-PARTISAN 
LECTSJ.ATUKKS: COMPARISONS ALT) CONCLUSIONS 



The primary objective of this study was to analyze empirically 
the development of partisanship in the California legislature and its 
effect upon educational issues during the period from 1953 through 1960. 
The transition from factual! :>n to partisanship in educational policy as 
indicated by the voting record of the Assembly and Scutate allowed an 
internal ‘comparison of the shifting patterns of partisans! 1 . ip within the 
two houses. Some external Influences v/oro also considered to the degree 
to which they affected partisanship in educational policy- making. These 
external influences included the relationships iks tween interest groups 
and political parties, patterns of legislators* involvement in education, 
and the legislative strategics of political parties with respect to 
education policy. Thin longitudinal study revealed three progressive 
phases and distinctive, periods of development; each of those periods 
lasted for vonr years. 



The first period, between 1935 and 3 958 wan characterized as one 
of transitional politics with a low level of partisanship but a high degree 
of factionalism based upon ideological and .regional factors. During the 
second period, between 1959 and 1969. , partisanship v:as reintroduced into 
both houses of the legislature, resulting in major reforms in educational 
policy. The third period, from 1963 to 1966, was identified in this study 
as one of intense partisanship . Pressure for reform within the urban 
education centers and higher education v.-as modified by the internal 
restraints within the legislative nynten. 



The study of the entire period (1955 to 1966) revealed a marked 
transition from regional -ideological factionalism to intense partisanship 
on the: part of the legislators as reflected in their roll call votes upon 
legislative issues. 



Peri od I : Factional Non-Partisanship (3.99 5 to 1958 ) 

During the first part of this period the legislature was dominated 
by Republicans elected largely from the rural areas of the north. This 
had been accomplished in a large measure by the rather unique crossa- 
filing procedure which had been in effect since 1914 and had only recently 
been modified for the 1954 election, and finally abolished in 1959. The 
dropping of crosd-filing had a salutary effect for the Democrats in the 
elections of 1956 and 1950, which made it possible for the Democrats to 
control the Assembly in 1959. During the first half of this four-year 
period, the Assembly war* factionalized and non-partisan, but by 1957-58 
partisanship was taking shape. 
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Analysis of roll call voting by Assemblymen on educational issues 
indicated that while the legislative body was in transition the dcvc.Jopr.cnt 
of formal and informal political structures were hindered tl:u« making 
legislative behavior loos predictable:, burin;; thin tir» the .legislative 
structure van based upon regional and ideological factionn. On major 
educational issue:; the legislator?; often polarise.! toward liberals or 
conservative'; and rural or urban interest.:: depending upon the effects of 
tlse individual issue to their geographical or ideological cons iderationr. . 

At other tines, it. was more expedient to respond to partisan strategies 
thereby Rubp*cr gi ng their factional interests and preventing any one 
faction from developing a coherent, systematic nr programmatic: approach 
to educational legislation, rducntion.nl pressure groups therefore designed 
programs which would displease no more than one segment of the legislature 
at a tine. During this tine in which the Assembly possessed a high degree 
of factionalism and lev.* level partisanship, the interest group:; wore 
able to exert more influence than they would he able to attain in a mere 
partisan climate . Partisanship va:; beginning to tale shape in the Assembly 
in 1957-50, although factionalism remained a dor.vi.nnnt chfiractcri.fit.ic of 
the Assembly ' a behavior towards education. 

In 1955-56, the Senate was somewhat factional; ted anc! non-partisan 
although it was a more unified body and the major division within the 
Senate seemed to be between the rural and urban senators. Any major split 
in voting could be attributed to tills factor rather than to partisanship. 

In was able to resist to .a greater degree r.ouo of the outside forces and 
pressures which caused stress and divisions within the Assembly, buying 
the entire period of 1355-50 the Senate was more concerned than was the 
Assembly with assisting the. rural schools in the areas of finance, buildings , 
bonds and organization. 

During this four-year period, the analysis of the roll call votes 
and the official position ta5.cn by the California Teachers Association 
(CTA) indicated that factionalism, and non-partisanship permitted the interest 
groups to exert significant influence. This v;os accomplished by the CTA 
coordinating the efforts of many educational associations, including the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers to support educational measures 
which were acceptable to most of the non-partisan and factional legislature. 

Period IT: ilodcratc. Partisanship (1959-1362 ) 

The California Legislature during this period of time clearly marked 
itself os being moderately partisan in educational policy-ranking. Tills 
was accomplished after the Democrats gained control of the Senate with 
70 percent of the members and 5!> percent of the Assembly in 1950. They 
also von the Governorship for the first time in many years. This newly 
acquired dominance in state politics soon left its mark upon educational 
legislation. Their party cohesion was ideologically based upon reforming 
education. 



Analysis of the authorship of the 39 selected measures used in this 
study leaves no doubt that the Democrats bad taken control, of the political 
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syr; toil in Sacramento; of tiic 3? sc1.oc.tad measures, 29 were carried by the 
Democrats. Five of the Senate bills were authored by "onubl i cans , but 
only five of the 23 Assembly bills we re: carried by I’er.ubli cans . 

During tb 

During this four-year period, the* Assemblymen assumed a now leadership 
role and vied with the Senators in an ntlenpt t:o ma.be an indelible 
imprint upon educational policy. In 1939-69, the Assembly bad /') percent of 
its 23 educational bills signed into lnv», vb.il e the Senate had only 
20 percent. In 1961-62 the Democratic Assembly compiled an even more 
impressive record by having 100 percent of ids If! selected bills signed 
by the Governor. During this term the Democrats in the Senate v.'o.ve 
equally anxious to rsaUc their marl*, on the State's educational pol icy by 
having 60 percent of its selected bills signed into lav. Included among 
these war, the controversial Fisher Mil ( Si! 37). This bill made, significant 
reforms in the credential ing of teachers and administrators over the 
opposition of all major educational interest groups except* the California 
Federation of Teachers (CFT) and the California School Boards Association 
(GSiiA) . 



The interest groups appeared to have a high degree of unanimity 
concerning the measures they supported and opposed. They were unusually 
active after being, so thoroughly defeated cn certification and mandatory 
foreign language bills in 1961. However, their legislative activities 
appeared to have little effect upon the legislature. 

The Democrats ' educational program was carried with moderate* 
partisanship strategy which war. quite consistent with tin.- major objectives 
of ti i a interest groups in the educational establishment. 

A comparison of the Senate's roll call votes with the Assembly's 
votes indicates that the Senate was considerably more predictable upon 
educational measures in 1939-60 than was the Assembly, and more predictable 
than it had been in 1957-50. An examination of the educational bills 
selected for this study indicates that during this period of moderate 
partisanship, the. suburban interests were better served than were the 
rural and urban interests. 

Increased partisanship was demonstrated by the solid opposition of 
Llie Republicans to the Democratic proposals . noticeable opposition emerged 
from the: conservative wing of both parties creating a polarization on many 
educational issues. The rural element reasserted itself in the political 
fray, deepening the cleavage between the liberal Democrats and conservative 
Republicans . 

rerlod III: Intense Fart is an ship (1963-1966 ) 

The character of the California Legislature changed significantly 
during the period 1963-1966. Several factors arc responsible for this 
change. Reappov t ionment of the Assembly was accomplished in .1.962 , while 
the Senate resisted this radical restructuring until 1966. Roapportionr.ient 
provided the Democrats with an opportunity to use intensive partisan 
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strategies to gain immediate domination of the Ar.sr-.r'b l.y with the 19t>2 
election. The nc'O.y elected Spoakef of the Assembly through hiss parti. nan 
c.o::ir.ri t tec assignment:* proclaimed .an end to modcracy and a beginning of 
intense, partisanship, f.c fortified this parti sans!) Ip position l*y changing 
certain Assov.bly rules to insure the election of the Spooler l.y a caucus 
of the. majority party. Since 1.955 the democrats had increased t.hcir 
Membership in the Assembly in loss than n decade by more than 50 percent 
and occupied almost two** thirds of the scats in the lower house. 



I’hile tlie Senate possessed n higher per con tape of democrats than did 
the Assembly, it tailed to nehieve an high a decree of cohesive partisan- 
ship while struggling under the: stress of inevitable reapportionmenl: , 
attempting to Maintain leadership in the area of educational policy- 
making; much internal stress in the Senate resulted from emphasis by the 
governor upon urban programs while 60 percent of the Senators; came from 
conservative rural constituencies. 



The educational reforms of .196.1 had often hec*.n achieved over the 
combined influence of the educational interest groups. The CTA had been 
dealt a devastating blow with the passage of the Certification Bill (SB 57). 
During the 1963-66 era, the interest groups r; earned to confuse the 
legislature by speaking with no many, and often conflicting, voices. The 
interest groups were in almost complete disarray, and this could partially 
be attributed to the intensified parti nans’* ip within the legislature. 

During tlu: first part of Litis period ( 1 3 6 3--CA ) , the CTA attempted to re- 
group its political forces as i.l: had suffered n disastrous defeat with the 
Fisher Mil. This period also saw an increase in the intensity of conflict 
between management and labor. On the one hand, administrators more often 
joined forces with governing boards and wore opposed by both of the. larger 
teacher interest groups represented by the CTA and the CFT, Although it 
was unable to secure the cooperation of the administrative groups on all 
educational issues the CTA was able to keep the. administrators from actively 
opposing Clio Hinton Act which gave teachers the right to negotiate with the 
s cl tool boards. On this one measure the School Boards Association and the 
California Federation of Teachers joined forces to actively oppose this 
bill but were able to achieve only minor modifications in its final form. 

The analysis of the roll call votes during this span of time (1963-66) 
indicates that the legislature employed political strategies to maintain 
the educational reforms which had been attained in 1961. In some instances 
the legislature was willing to make minor modifications in some of the 
reform legislation such as the credentinling bill and mandatory teaching of 
foreign language in the elementary schools. The legislature also considered 
it wise to utilize another political strategy of introducing controversial 
legislation on major issues which would occupy both the interest groups 
and the legislators so they would be unable to negate the reform legislation 
achieved earlier. This they did through the introduction of a school 
district reorganization plan which pitted the various interest groups and 
legislative factions against each other thus occupying their time and 
diverting their energies. 
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During the 1 nr; L half of this period the educational pressure groans 
throughout California had partially succeeded in harmonizing their forces 
.and were able to generate considerable- agreement on given i ssucs . They 
were able to agree that the Majority vote needed in bond elections should 
.jc reduced Tror. 66 2 /'.) percent to CO percent, also on a statewide testing 
program for each grade level, mu! on a number of other 0 duc. 1 Lj. 0 nnl men sums 
considered to he less significant, than the reform bills passed in ]?(>1, 
Although, the interest groups were. able, to cooperate on a number of issues 
this seemed to have little, effect upon legislative voting and the. legislators 
increasingly demonstrated their loyalty to the party. 

The roll call vote reveals major cleavages developed during this 
time over partisan issues and ri.L is also apparent that partisanship too!; 
precedent over ideological considerations in educational legislation . 

Further analysis shown impartiality towards any interest, group on the part 
of the legislators. On the. other- hand, the California Federation of 
Teachers (C1T) attempted to align itself with the more liberal, elements of 
the Democratic Party while the California School hoards Association (CSJ5A) 
sought tl>e support of t!ie more conservative legislators. 

During the early portion (l?63-6/i) of tliis period the Republicans 
contained many subgroups while Lite Democrats were more solidly structured 
and able, to e::evt u higher degree of cohesion and partisanship. Also 
during this early period partisanship developed a certain degree of 
discipline on the part of bot.Ii the legislators and Lhc interest groups 
towards educational legislation which had not beer, evidenced during the 
factional period of Lists late 1950 1 s . 

Partisanship was demonstrated throughout the four— year period of 
1963-66. It was noro clearly visible in the Assembly than in the Senate, 
but the roll call votes reflect more division between the parties than 
between the legislators and the interest groups. The votes accentuate the 
struggle on the part of both houses to receive credit for initiating 
educational bills which might insure the re-election of the party 
sponsoring these bills. The analysis of the votes also reveals a high 
degree of centralisation in both houses of the legislature. In the lower 
house, the Speaker tenaciously guarded and controlled every aspect of the 
legislative process while, a Democratic coalition under the leadership 
of Senator Filler was able to guide educational .legislation in the Senate. 

The emphasis of the legislation during this period was largely upon 
urban issues to the consternation of a number of Senators who had been 
selected by the rural-north electorate prior to the Senate, reapportionnent: 
in 1966. Analysis of the votes highlights the partisan behavior of the 
legislature as being more predictive than it was during the factional period 
of the 50's. Perhaps because it was more predictable it lent itself to 
a more systematic and programmatic approach to the solution of educational 
issues on the part of the legislature. 

In twelve years a vital part of the state's political system, 
legislature, was dramatically changed in composition , structure, organization 
and relationships. T.n the area of education the legislature 's nodus 
operand! changed radically from non-partisan to intensely partisan. 
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